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Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


The Great Scenic 
Line of the World 


HAS MORE NATURAL ADVANTAGES TO OFFER 
THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL TRAVELER THAN 
ANY OTHER LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
IN ADDITION TO MORE SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD........ 





IT OFFERS A MOST SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE. THREE THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT 
OGDEN, PASSING THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY AND DENVER........... 
A MOST SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 


Two Through Pullman Sleepers Daily between San 
Francisco, Denver, Omaha and Chicago 


ONE VIA THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. ONE VIA THE CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY. DAILY TOURIST CAR SERVICE BE- 
TWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND DENVER. BEFORE SELECTING YOUR 
ROUTE CALL ON 


F. W. THOMPSON, W. J. SHOTWELL, 
GENERAL AGENT, Pass. Depr., R. G.W. Ry GENERAL AGENT, Pac. Coast, D. KR. G. R. AR. 
14 MONTGOMERY STREET 126 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FOR PAMPHLETS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SCENIC ATTRACTIONS OF THIS 


GREAT SCENIC LINE 


appcy Tro S. K. HOOPER, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DENVER, COLO. 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 














A GARDEN OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, THE 
MOST EXPANSIVE LANDSCAPE, THE 
MOST SUPERB FLOWERS IN ALL OF 
AMERICA. IN EVERY DETAIL AND IN 
ALL ITS ENVIRONMENT IDEALLY CALI- 
FORNIAN. NO TOUR OF AMERICA I5 
COMPLETE WITHOUT A VISIT TO 
DEL MONTE. ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-SIX ACRES OF CULTIVATED 
GROUND AND ALMOST THE WHOLE 
OF THE PENINSULA OF MONTEREY 
POR A PLATORGUNG, 66 6 cc cicwcccas 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


W. A. JUNKER 


MANAGER, MONTERET, CALIFORNIA 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME during the Winter months to great -* 


bers of the best American families. 
pleasure-loving travelers it also stands for 
all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort is located; or to the neighboring mainiand points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Old- 
town, La Jolla, Point Loma drive, El! Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as 
much an essential of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 
of the state. 








For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 


E. S. BABCOCK, MANAGER. 
H. F. NORCROSS, Los ANGELES AGENT 
Corner SPRING AND SECOND STREETS. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, Mion 
K. FRO. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il mie sanpelle de Grac 
RUD. ....General Saveneeh Passenger Agent 


MERE anos saenccuns cuisine Commercial Agent 
“oe A Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKER CEC CAL. 

PIRGHIOD so cose ic sseses Commercial Agent 
BALTIMORE MD.—209 E. German Street 
B. B. BARBER Agent 







BENSON” ARIZ. 
0 UE ET Oe Agent 
BOSTON Ss elied State Strost 
E. E. CURRI ER.. ....New England Agent 
z peeeiat aa “City Passenger Agent 
C. CAMPBELL . ‘ traveling Passenger Agent 


Feat PATRICK . Traveling Passenger Agent 
ours N. Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
WBERG. ok eS Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO Ndei oes South Clark Street 
G. NEIM i RR ae General Western Agent 
R. 5 WILLIAMS it dislhe a $5-<6p Aaa Passenger Agent 
JNO. R. ROBINSON..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
CIUDAD SP DIAZ 
C. K DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. J. R. R. 
CINCINNATI, O.— 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pe oo Uo ae Commercial Agent 
~ SIANCEY ORR ....00% Traveling Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MEXI 
CMe WG < bia Commercial Agent 
COVINA, CAL. 
B. F. Ee ere Commercial Agent 


cenyEs Asi 17th Street 
MCACUISTER ....0.: 0.06.00 General Agent 
 KUHNS. “Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL ‘PASO 
RUN: NE east anus oe cas nneas Commercial Agent 


4 
. BOOTH ...District Freight and Passenger Agent 
WwW MAY. Se ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON 


MILLER. BXEN. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 
pe Ticket Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
cugvne SONORA 
AUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora ee (Limited) 





HAMBURG GERMANY-—6-8 Karlsb re 
RUD. FALCK.... .General European Pasctrer Agent 
HANFORD CAL. 
FISH 5 Se en mer er pr eer errr Agent 
\ pais Agents 
i Ae OES Ue | er Passenger Agent 
HELENA, MONT. 
A. STI aa ne paces Traveling Passenger Agent 
HERMOSILLO, SON 
HAR | ASA rr eer ae aaee Agent 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 
c. i CR Commercial Agent 


si dUakinie a a A aie ah aces ween wate Agent 
ii. % ‘RRESE™ ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Commer- 


cial Agent 
W. A. Ca .T. & N. O.,G. H. S. A., Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent 


KEY WEST, . 

DN a od oda syssain.o's b bitin a 440s vie Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 

RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, 


ag ce 2 St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
aoe ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
LUCE, Ass’t Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agent 
G Mf “HERR. Miieahas ree se avbakene City Passenger Agént 
scuatieat ty Traveling Passenger Agent 


Sats te aid 030 Northern Immigration Agent 


HN. ERY. Tee getdloie's ate slaiaie tide Commercial Agent 


Aasicm icant wise a0 Traveling Passenger Agent 


NAGHYILLE: TENN. Noel Block 
Feo are Traveling Passenger Agent 


ae iecnmiale stead City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK. N. Y.— 


349 Br noedwey and | Battery Place 
EDWIN HAWLEY..... Asst. General Traffic Manager 
Og Eastern Passenger Agent 
BRE PS. (Cl arr Eastern Freight Agent 





EEE RIAN POLO EO Ye .Agent 


Sete cACheShiawatathweacad Ticket Agent 
Freight Agent 


| A er ere Commercial Agent 


Ree a MiCaicieth.ae cats, otis) cnlsla bie aise a ota Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, 
109 South Third Street 
ec | a ae ee Agent 
A. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
COMENGMINEDD 3 iiccsscccesdseapsaieecss sess « Agent 
PITTSBURG hone Park Building 
G. HERR Gaarconsienieus aid Commercial Agent 
POMON Cae 
G. P VGA Be Gries MNT be 1 NGL Th Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
J. Be RURELAND. 1.0.06 0505 District Passenger Agent 
Bh) A (0). | ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
A. Li aGeAakintixiauleekuy.anekauces Agent 


Se RP ene ee ree Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH: —92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. CK.....General European Passenger Agent 
er ieiy ail ke CAL. 
Dae taea teak ne dha nene tae se adaas Agent 
phate Aamenanahes City whe rag: ob aout 
SALT “LAKE, ‘erry, UTAH—214 Dooly B! 
| REESE AES Or eat -_ Bemory Agent 


J. -MGMILEAN.........<.055. Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
FRANK DONNATIN 


on eo, CAL. 601 Fifth Street 
(Ao EES err Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
We atatc< cesawenweaes General Agent 








a MY “M, ANNG Ai ee ESI ie ee Ticket Agent 

E. B. MCCORD ......City Passenger Agent 

W. L. KNIGHT .Traveling Passenger Agent 

J. B. LAUCK - Traveling Passenger Agent 

Pe Fe GOIN ss 5.c5 s0.05.00vaceeees Passenger Agent 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—I6 South First Street 

T. A. GRAHAM. . District Freight and Passenger Agent 

(i Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 

B. F. LL VAS eee re Agent 
oe BARBARA, CAL. 

F. eee ee egin saa ccaeie' Weiss sie Commercial Agent 


SAVANNAH GA 18 East Bryan Stre 
MURPH OS TTE: Travelin acon Agent 
SEATTLE WASH. 610 First Avenue 
STEEPL . Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST, Louis MO.—421 Olive Street 
L. OWNSEEY <......... s00c. Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON CAL. 
MNS a ssa. 035.05 sh bass sis din aig nisisiel weap reanie Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 Cynth Franklin Street 
Ee IOKS..csesos: Lay — Agent 
TACOMA WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenu 
STEEPLE. .District Freight and Ponca Agent 
TORREON. MEX. 


Di GOODALE ... «6... Traveling Agent, M.I.R R. 
TUCSON ARIZ. 
BUBKEAUDER <a. <scccse0-seesstec% Agent 
TULARE, CAL. 
RPMI oo 5. 5.0 os bcocesaedeenters Agent 
VISALIA CAL. 
5 SP CAUDRON Loe a Cre ae Agent 
WASHINGTON. D 
9.) Se General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 
ET EES ee Agent 


i literature regarding the territory traversed hy Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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...1O HOME SEEKERS... 





THERE ARE FIVE THOUSAND ACRES OF FERTILE LAND IN VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, WHICH ARE 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN TRACTS OF FROM TWO AND ONE-HALF ACRES IN THE TOWN OF EL RIO AND 
IN TEN ACRE TRACTS AND UPWARDS FOR GENERAL FARMING PURPOSES. ALL THIS LAND IS NOW 
UNDER A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. IT IS A PORTION OF RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE CON- 
SISTING OF THIRTEEN THOUSAND ACRES ALL OF WHICH HAS TO WITHIN A FEW YEARS BEEN FARMED AS 
A WHOLE UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE, WATER IS ABUNDANT 
AND THE CLIMATIC AND MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 
THE BEST. SCHOOLS AND PRO D U CTIVE CHURCHES AND OTHER 
SOCIAL ADVANTAGES ARE NEAR BY. THE LANDS 
ARE ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF FARMING BUT 
MORE PARTICULARLY TO 9 9 FAR MS = = «= THE GROWING OF BEANS 
AND SUGAR BEETS AND ORCHARDS OF APRICOTS, 
WALNUTS AND LEMONS. RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE IS THE CENTER OF THE GREAT BEAN BELT 
OF VENTURA COUNTY AND THE LANDS BEING SUB-DIVIDED ARE BUT FOUR MILES FROM THE NEW BEET 
SUGAR FACTORY AT OXNARD. VENTURA, THE COUNTY SEAT AND SEA PORT, IS TEN MILES DISTANT. THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY PASSES ON TWO SIDES OF THE RANCH, AND SATICOY AND MONTALVO, THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, ARE BUT TWO MILES AWAY. SEND TO GEO. C. POWER, SELLING AGENT, 152 MAIN 
STREET, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA, FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND FULL INFORMATION........c.:ssscssesssesssees 








IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A HOME IN......... 
CALIFORNIA WEIGH WELL THE DISTINCTION 
OF CULTIVATED LAND VERSUS WILD LAND.. 




















HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 





IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA'S 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT, 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE, BILLIARD ROOMS, 
CONSERVATORY, PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES’ LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT, REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY::::::::::: 

















G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 








HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
‘ MISSOURI, KANSAS 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 

FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 


The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas s 

a uis, Mo. 
We don’t call it ‘‘limited’’ St. Louis, Mo 

















“KATY LINE” to te SOUTHWEST 48> PACIFIC COAST 
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THE KINGS RIVER CANYON AND THE ALPS OF 
THE GREAT DIVIDE. 


worth while for him to wander far from 

home because all the grandest trees grew 
around Concord and all the rarest flowers, while 
nearly all the phenomena of nature, from the 
sun-dogs and auroras of the north to the flushed 
sunsets of the tropics, could be seen there if 
one had patience. ‘* Nothing can be hoped of 
you,”’ he said, “if this bit of mold under your 
feet is not sweeter to you than any other in the 
world —in any world.” 


T worth once insisted that it was not 


LeConte, Photo. 
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KINGS RIVER CANYON— MT. BREWER FROM BULLFROG LAKE. 


What Thoreau whimsically ascribed to Con- 
cord, the Californian may claim for his state in 
full, serious earnest. The grandest trees do 
grow here, the fairest and the rarest flowers, 
while there is nothing known on earth in the 
way of grandeur or beauty of natural scenery 
that does not find in his state at least a fair 
suggestion. Glaciers and geysers, lakes and 


cascades, breaking surf, swift running streams, 
snowy mountains, mountains unclad or brushy 
with sage, chaparral or cactus, orange groves 
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LeConte, Photo. 


SUNSET 





( THE TIP TOP. 
KINGS RIVER CANYON< DEER HORN MOUNTAIN FROM BULLFROG LAKE 
( LOOKING DOWN LAKE CHARLOTTE. 
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From painting 
by Robinson. 


and crumbling missions, ‘dominion over palm 

and pine,”’ down to the great slow surf of the 

kelp-laden sea—all these belong to California, 

ae many more of which no man has told the 
alf. 

Most of these the eager traveler has long 
since made his own, but there still remains 
scarcely trodden by his foot, the great heights 
of the Mid-Sierras, the mighty alps of the 
Kings-Kern divide. 

The great backbone of the Sierra Nevada ex- 
tends the whole length of California, over 
which it sprawls like some huge centipede 
with foot range and cross hill for many hun- 
dreds of miles. The great ridge reaches its cul- 
mination at the source of the Kern river, its 
highest peak being Mount Whitney (14,552 feet 
in height). In this region, the great mountains 
lie in waves like the surf of some granite sea, 
breaking on the shores of Nevada. Each moun- 
tain presents a western slope relatively gentle 
and almost always accessible, though strewn 
with frost-debris of huge boulders. On the 
east side, however, each breaks off with a ver- 
tical precipice of startling height, which can be 


THE GRAND SENTINEL— KINGS RIVER CANYON, 
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climbed only by some chance 
staircase of riven rock. ¢) 

On the west side of thé:main 
divide is the deep valley? in 
which lies Independence: ‘’and 
the lakes of Mono and Owen. 
On the west, wave after wave 
rolls toward the divide, some 
of these scarcely lower than 
Mount Whitney itself, while 
among them wind and twist 
the green streams which fall 
through blue lakes and slicken 
rocks to make the Kings and 
Kern. 

Next to Whitney stands 
Mount Barnard. Overtopping 
this is Williamson (14,448), a 
stately mountain seen from all 
heights to the west and north. 
Next to Williamson is Tyn- 
dall, tall (14,360), with a slen- 
der summit looking as if artifi- 
cially bent. Around its base 
the Kern finds its source, its 
deep canyon running straight 
to the southward, without a 
curve, for fifteen or twenty 
miles. To the north of Wil- 
liamson stands Junction peak 
(13,800)—first climbed by Cope- 
land and Henderson in 1899 — 
a sharp pyramid at the point 
of junction of the main Sierra 
with the ridge between the 
Kings and Kern. 

This Kings-Kern divide is a 
sharp, narrow, irregular crest 
as high as the main Sierra, 
from which it turns at right 
angles to the west. In it are 
some unnamed peaks, awaiting 
a climber to christen them; 
then Stanford peak (14,100), 
Crag Ericsson (13,800), Crag 
Reflection, and finally Mount 
Brewer (13,886), with its broad 
and precipitous North Guard and South Guard, 
beyond which the divide loses itself in the 
wooded foothills of the Kings River canyon. 
To the south of Stanford and Brewer are the 
great Kaweahs (14,141), the slender Milestone 
peak (about 14,000) and the broad crest of 
Table mountain. To the north of Stanford and 
Brewer are many glacial basins, in which 
branches of Kings river take their rise, falling 
to ever and lower levels as the mighty canyon 
developes itself. 

To the north of Junction peak are Keith and 
Bradley, then the huge bulk of the University 
of California peak (13,900), with its affiliated 
peaks standing high above the abyss, between 
its walls and those of Stanford. Next to the 
University peak is the Kearsarge pass, leading 
from Kings River canyon down to Independ- 
ence. Then the divide continues, in Jessie 
peak, Striped peak, the Palisades, the bulky 
mass of Mount Jordan (14,275), the sharp Agas- 
siz Needles, and the broad wall of Mount Dusy. 
All this region of wonderful views, swift wa- 
ters, fair lakes and dashing waterfalls, is the 
property of him who visits the Kings River 
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LeConte, Photo. KINGS RIVER CANYON—THE 
canyon. The canyon itself, more huge than 
the Yosemite, is less beautiful, but the possi- 
bilities at the head of it are stupendous. 

And they are easily accessible to him who is 
willing to touch nature at a few more angles 
than usual. No parlor cars, of course —no cars 
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FROM PARADISE CANYON, 
at all; no stages, no roads, no hotels — but you 
have no need of such things. The climate 
loves you in the Sierras. You can sleep any- 


where and better than ever you slept before; 
a little chilly in your blanket, perhaps, towards 
morning, but in the evening in all the luxury 





LeConte, Photo. 


KINGS RIVER CANYON — PANORAMA FROM MT. GARDNER 
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of California bonfires, and at all times with the 
certainty of no danger from rain or storm. 

And everywhere and all about vou are the 
finest forests on earth —on any earth —the for- 
ests which are the birthright of California, and 
to destroy which would be agricultural suicide. 
Enormous pines—sugar pine, yellow pine and 
high mountain pine—cover the flanks of the 
Sierras; giant firs, spruces and cedars rival the 
largest trees on earth, while above all, supremely 
prominent over all vegetation, towers the 
giant sequoia, mightiest of trees. Some of these 
are 8000 years old, and on one of the least of 
these murdered at Sequoia Mills I counted 1902 
rings of annual growth. This tree was a sap- 
ling four feet through at the time of the fall of 


Moore, Photo. 
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Rome, but the great ones were twenty and 
thirty feet through in that far-off time. 

There will never be such forests on the earth 
again. Neither the state nor the government 
should ever let another acre of land on the Sier- 
ras be denuded of its timber, for on the preser- 
vation of our forests depends the fertility of our 
plains. To destroy the noblest groves and the 
grandest, for the lumber that is in them, is 
simply brutal. It suggests barbarian demoli- 
tion of the Coliseum in the Middle Ages for the 
old iron which held its stones together. But it 
is easier to build a hundred coliseums than to 
restore one sugar pine forest. We cannot call 
ourselves civilized if we stand by consenting 
to such destruction. The slaughter of the 





A SIERRA CASCADE, 
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To reach the Kings River canyon 
and the Alps of the Kings-Kern 
divide, one should leave the South- 
ern: Pacific railroad at Sanger. Here 
he meets the stages of Gallagher 
and Denneen. In a ride, preferably 
taken at night, he crossesthe hot 
plains to the foothills, Turning in 
at midnight, he sleeps till morning, 
then, taking the stage again, he rides 
uphill all day, past Millwood, the 
General Grant National park, with 
its giant sequoias, and through the 
pine forests to Huckleberry camp. 
Here he is met by Kanawyer’s troop 
of saddle horses, and a charming 
day’s ride obliquely down the slopes 
of the Kings River canyon, brings 
him at night to a camp in the river 
bottom. There may be a house there 
or a tent, but he needs neither, for 
the night is full of stars, and where 
stars are it never rains. 

Taking his horse again in the 
morning, by noon he reaches the 
Sentinel camp, which is the best 
center for excursions. Here Kana- 
wyer keeps horses, mules, tents and 
blankets for rent, and provisions for 
sale, so that henceforth all the trav- 
eler needs to take with him will be 
strong clothing, stout nailed shoes, 
and good temper and himself; Nature 
and Kanawyer will do the rest. 

If he needs a guide and story-teller 
(and it is worth while to pay a little 
for good company), it is worth while 
to look up John Fox. Fox knows 
where trout abound, where rasp- 











Moore, Photo. A FAMOUS SIERRA GUIDE AND HUNTER. 


Converse basin should teach us the lesson never 
to let the act be repeated. When the lumberman 
leavesand hislast fire burns toembers, trees, brush 
and soil are gone alike. Only bare granite and 
blackened stumps tell where a forest once stood. 


berries grow, where to look for 
snakes and bear, the song of the 
ouzel or the cry of the marmot. And wher- 
ever you go and whatever you do, you will 
be the better man for the rest of your days for 
a summer in the delectable mountains. 
David Starr Jordan. 


LEGEND OF GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 


1. 
Re ecicine ma and his companion, the 


medicine man, were on their way over 

the mountain. They had been to the 
eastern part of the state to consult one of the 
chiefs, and were on their return to Eastern Utah. 
They belonged to the Ute tribe, who were a 
division of the Shoshonean stock of North 
American Indians, which occupied the entire 
central and western portions of Colorado and 
the northeastern portion of Utah. 

Redfeather was an important man in his 
tribe. His father, now an old man, was consid- 
ered the wise man of his people. When busi- 
ness of importance was to be transacted with a 
neighboring chief, Redfeather was always sent, 
and the medicine man was his companion. 
Peace reigned among the tribes at this time, 
and two Indians traveling alone a long distance 


were as Safe as a large band would be today. 

As Redfeather passed over the mountain and 
reached the canyon, he was attracted by the 
cries of a child, and found a little girl lying on 
the ground a few yards ahead of him, her hands 
clasping wildflowers. 

He was off his horse in a moment, and taking 
the frightened child in his arms, he held her to 
his breast, patting her head and softly singing, 
and by signs and words asked her name and 
where her home was. 

**1’m Recha— me want to go home; me want 
to go home,” and pointed straight ahead —in 
the opposite direction of her own home. 

“‘Redfeather take papoose home,” and placing 
her firmly in his arm, with the other guided 
his pony up the steep trail, which every mo- 
ment was taking the child farther from her 
home and parents. 

Redfeather again sang softly, and soon Recha 
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was asleep. He and his companion, Littledock, 
rode on and on, and wondered why they did 
not meet an emigrant camp—so sure was he 
that the child belonged to them and had strayed 





SUN CORRIDOR, HOTEL COLORADO. 


away from them up the mountain. When Red- 
feather at last reached a high place where he 
could see the surrounding country, he dis- 
mounted, and spreading his blanket on the 
ground, wrapped the sleeping child in it, then 
took a long look in every direction, expecting 
to see the camp-fire of the emigrants. 

It was past midnight, and after a long con- 
sultation, when the two Indians again started 
on their journey west, Recha was in the arms 
of the man who had found her. No inducement 
Littledock could offer would persuade Red- 
feather to turn back and make inquiry for the 
parents of the child. Redfeather was super- 
stitious; he had lost a papoose just the age of 
this one, and he believed the Great Spirit had 
given him the child in her place. And Recha 
insisted her home was ‘‘over dar,’’ always 
pointing toward the west. 

“Her home will be over there,’ said Red- 
feather. “If her people want her, 
they can find her.” 

Five days later found our trav- 
elers with their people. Wise-Man, 
Redfeather’s father, after hearing 
the account of finding the Spirit 
Child, as they named her, called a 
council to decide her future. He 
was an honorable old man, and 
although the council was assembled, 
he did the talking and decided the 
case. ’ 
“Recha was to remain with his 
people and to live in the family of 
Redfeather until her own white 
father came for her, and then the 
child should choose between the 
two.” 

For several days the little thing 
cried, “‘Me want mamma’”’; but soon 
she played with the children, and 
seemed as happy as any of them. 

Among the children was a little 
fellow who seldom joined in their games. He 
was a silent boy, but since the Spirit Child 
came among them, he was always ready to 
help her, and would carry her on his back 


when her little legs grew tired. The first time 
she saw him she ran to him calling, ‘‘Allie! 
Allie!”? and so she always called him after, 
His name was Colorow, but she would cry, 
“No Colorow; Allie!’? This always brought a 
smile to the boy’s sober face. 


Years went by, and no white father came to 
claim the Spirit Child. She became the idol of 
the tribe, but was carefully guarded by Red- 
feather, and never went east of their settlement 
in Utah. When it was necessary to have a 
great council and the Ute chiefs came, Recha 
was kept in the tepee of her adopted father, 
Redfeather. 

On these occasions Colorow was her constant 
companion. The wise boy knew she was to be 
kept out of sight, and he was never so happy 
as when he was with Spirit, as she was now 
called. She had grown to be a girl of ten, with 
a fair, white skin the prairie winds had slightly 
browned, and gave them a bright, rich color 
ee to her through her Norwegian 

ood. 

She dressed like the squaws, but the choicest 
and best blanket was woven for her. She 
reigned like a young queen among the people 
who had adopted her as their own. 

When she was sixteen, Colorow asked Red- 
feather to give her to him for his wife. It was 
no surprise to the old man or the people of their 
tribe. For years all knew the love that existed 
between the children, and they grew dearer to 
each other as they grew older. 

A year of great happiness to Colorow and his 
wife and prosperity to the tribe followed; but 
the beginning of the second year found the 
health of a delicate mother inherited by the 
daughter, and the rich color of her cheeks began 
to disappear. Colorow advised with the medi- 
cine man, and it was quickly decided to take 
her to a hot spring, called ‘‘ The Yampah,”’ in 
Colorado, and known only to the Utes, and by 
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them worshiped and used as a wonderful cure. 

The journey was long, but they reached the 
spring one beautiful morning just as the sun 
was coming above the mountain, and cast its 
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LeConte, Photo. KINGS RIVER CANYON—THE SPHINX FROM PARADISE CANYON. 





canyon. The canyon itself, more huge than at all; no stages, no roads, no hotels — but you 
the Yosemite, is less beautiful, but the possi- have no need of such things. The climate 
bilities at the head of it are stupendous. loves you in the Sierras. You can sleep any- 

And they are easily accessible to him whois where and better than ever you slept before; 
willing to touch nature at a few more angles a little chilly in your blanket, perhaps, towards 
than usual. No parlor cars, of course—nocars morning, but in the evening in all the luxury 
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of California bonfires, and at all times with the 
certainty of no danger from rain or storm. 

And everywhere and all about you are the 
finest forests on earth —on any earth —the for- 
ests which are the birthright of California, and 
to destroy which would be agricultural suicide. 
Enormous pines—sugar pine, yellow pine and 
high mountain pine—cover the flanks of the 
Sierras; giant firs, spruces and cedars rival the 
largest trees on earth, while above all, supremely 
prominent over all vegetation, towers the 
giant sequoia, mightiest of trees. Some of these 
are 8000 years old, and on one of the least of 
these murdered at Sequoia Mills I counted 1902 
rings of annual growth. This tree was a sap- 
ling four feet through at the time of the fall of 
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Rome, but the great ones were twenty and 
thirty feet through in that far-off time. 

There will never be such forests on the earth 
again. Neither the state nor the government 
should ever let another acre of land on the Sier- 
ras be denuded of its timber, for on the preser- 
vation of our forests depends the fertility of our 
plains. To destroy the noblest groves and the 
grandest, for the lumber that is in them, is 
simply brutal. It suggests barbarian demoli- 
tion of the Coliseum in the Middle Ages for the 
old iron which held its stones together. But it 
is easier to build a hundred coliseums than to 
restore one sugar pine forest. We cannot call 
ourselves civilized if we stand by consenting 
to such destruction. The slaughter of the 
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To reach the Kings River canyon 
and the Alps of the Kings-Kern 
divide, one should leave the South- 
ern Pacific railroad at Sanger. Here 
he meets the stages of Gallagher 
and Denneen. In a ride, preferably 
taken at night, he crosses;the hot 
plains to the foothills, Turning in 
at midnight, he sleeps till morning, 
then, taking the stage again, he rides 
uphi!l all day, past Millwood, the 
General Grant National park, with 
its giant sequoias, and through the 
pine forests to Huckleberry camp. 
Here he is met by Kanawyer’s troop 
of saddle horses, and a charming 
day’s ride obliquely down the slopes 
of the Kings Sex canyon, brings 
him at night to a camp in the river 
bottom. There may be a house there 
or a tent, but he needs neither, for 
the night is full of stars, and where 
stars are it never rains. 

Taking his horse again in the 
morning, by noon he reaches the 
Sentinel camp, which is the best 
center for excursions. Here Kana- 
wyer keeps horses, mules, tents and 
blankets for rent, and provisions for 
sale, so that henceforth all the trav- 
eler needs to take with him will be 
strong clothing, stout nailed shoes, 
and good temper and himself ; Nature 
and Kanawyer will do the rest. 

If he needs a guide and story-teller 
(and it is worth while to pay a little 
fur good company), it is worth while 
to look up John Fox. Fox knows 
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Converse basin should teach us the lesson never 
to let the act be repeated. When the lumberman 
leavesand hislast fire burns toembers, trees, brush 
and soil are gone alike. Only bare granite and 
blackened stumps tell where a forest once stood. 


where trout abound, where rasp- 
berries grow, where to look for 
snakes and bear, the song of the 
ouzel or the cry of the marmot. And wher- 
ever you go and whatever you do, you will 
be the better man for the rest of your days for 
a summer in the delectable mountains. 

David Starr Jordan. 


LEGEND OF GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 


I. 


EDFEATHER and his companion, the 
medicine man, were on their way over 
the mountain. They had been to the 

eastern part of the state to consult one of the 
chiefs, and were on their return to Eastern Utah. 
They belonged to the Ute tribe, who were a 
division of the Shoshonean stock of North 
American Indians, which occupied the entire 
central and western portions of Colorado and 
the northeastern portion of Utah. 

Redfeather was an important man in his 
tribe. His father, now an old man, was consid- 
ered the wise man of his people. When busi- 
ness of importance was to be transacted with a 
neighboring chief, Redfeather was always sent, 
and the medicine man was his companion. 
Peace reigned among the tribes at this time, 
and two Indians traveling alone a long distance 


¢ 


were as safe as a large band would be today. 

As Redfeather passed over the mountain and 
reached the canyon, he was attracted by the 
cries of a child, and found a little girl lying on 
the ground a few yards ahead of him, her hands 
clasping wildflowers. 

He was off his horse in a moment, and taking 
the frightened child in his arms, he held her to 
his breast, patting her head and softly singing, 
and by signs and words asked her name and 
where her home was. 

**1’m Recha— me want to go home; me want 
to go home,”’ and pointed straight ahead —in 
the opposite direction of her own home. 

“‘Redfeather take papoose home,” and placing 
her firmly in his arm, with the other guided 
his pony up the steep trail, which every mo- 
ment was taking the child farther from her 
home and parents. 

Redfeather again sang softly, and soon Recha 
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was asleep. He and his companion, Littledock, 
rode on and on, and wondered why they did 
not meet an emigrant camp—so sure was he 
that the child belonged to them and had strayed 
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away from them up the mountain. When Red- 
feather at last reached a high place where he 
could see the surrounding country, he dis- 
mounted, and spreading his blanket on the 
ground, wrapped the sleeping child in it, then 
took a long look in every direction, expecting 
to see the camp-fire of the emigrants. 

It was past midnight, and after along con- 
sultation, when the two Indians again started 
on their journey west, Recha was in the arms 
of the man who had found her. No inducement 
Littledock could offer would persuade Red- 
feather to turn back and make inquiry for the 
parents of the child. Redfeather was super- 
stitious; he had lost a papoose just the age of 
this one, and he believed the Great Spirit had 
given him the child in her place. And Recha 
insisted her home was ‘‘over dar,’’ always 
pointing toward the west. 

“Her home will be over there,” said Red- 
feather. “If her people want her, 
they can find her.” 

Five days later found our trav- 
elers with their people. Wise-Man, 
Redfeather’s father, after hearing 
the account of finding the Spirit 
Child, as they named her, called a 
council to decide her future. He 
was an honorable old man, and 
although the council was assembled, 
he did the talking and decided the 
case. ' 
“Recha was to remain with his 
people and to live in the family of 
Redfeather until her own white 
father came for her, and then the 
child should choose between the 
two.” 

For several days the little thing 
cried, ‘‘Me want mamma’”’; but soon 
she played with the children, and 
seemed as happy as any of them. 

Among the children was a little 
fellow who seldom joined in their games. He 
was a silent boy, but since the Spirit Child 
came among them, he was always ready to 
help her, and would carry her on his back 
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when her little legs grew tired. The first time 
she saw him she ran to him calling, ‘‘Allie! 
Allie!”? and so she always called him after, 
His name was Colorow, but she would cry, 
“No Colorow; Allie!’? This always brought a 
smile to the boy’s sober face. 


Years went by, and no white father came to 
claim the Spirit Child. She became the idol of 
the tribe, but was carefully guarded by Red- 
feather, and never went east of their settlement 
in Utah. When it was necessary to have a 
great council and the Ute chiefs came, Recha 
was kept in the tepee of her adopted father, 
Redfeather. 

On these occasions Colorow was her constant 
companion. The wise boy knew she was to be 
kept out of sight, and he was never so happy 
as when he was with Spirit, as she was now 
called. She had grown to be a girl of ten, with 
a fair, white skin the prairie winds had slightly 
browned, and gave them a bright, rich color 
a sae to her through her Norwegian 

ood. 

She dressed like the squaws, but the choicest 
and best blanket was woven for her. She 
reigned like a young queen among the people 
who had adopted her as their own. 

When she was sixteen, Colorow asked Red- 
feather to give her to him for his wife. It was 
no surprise to the old man or the people of their 
tribe. For years all knew the love that existed 
between the children, and they grew dearer to 
each other as they grew older. 

A year of great happiness to Colorow and his 
wife and prosperity to the tribe followed; but 
the beginning of the second year found the 
health of a delicate mother inherited by the 
daughter, and the rich color of her cheeks began 
to disappear. Colorow advised with the medi- 
cine man, and it was quickly decided to take 
her to a hot spring, called ‘‘ The Yampah,”’ in 
Colorado, and known only to the Utes, and by 
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them worshiped and used as a wonderful cure. 

The journey was long, but they reached the 
spring one beautiful morning just as the sun 
was coming above the mountain, and cast its 
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glorious rays on the little group as they gazed 
on the wonderful valley before them. 

Blankets were spread and Recha made com- 
fortable until the tent or tepee was put up, near 
the steam that ‘came from an opening in the 
ground, like a soft, white cloud. This opening 
was the entrance to the old cave through which 
the sick were lowered down with ropes and 
blankets. This opening now serves as a win- 
dow at the top of the old cave, and is the same 
through which Colorow carefully lowered 
Recha. 

The first warm days so delighted Recha, she 
showed signs of improvement. The spring the 
Indians named “ Yampah” was her special de- 
light. She would sit for hours and watch the 
boiling bubbles chase around the little pvol. 
She loved the moss that collected on the top, 
and would play with it like a child, and, like 
a child, she gathered the wildflowers that 
bloomed at the very door of her tepee. And 
Recha could always be seen with a bunch of 
the brightest in her hand. 

One of her greatest pleasures was to watch, 
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in some secluded spot, the game come down to 
the spring. They loved the salt, and would 
lap it like a delicious morsel, and then drink 
from the river but a few feet away. Magnifi- 
cent elk, with their great antlers outspread, 
would play about the place like kittens, and so 
much pleasure did this give Recha, Colorow 
would not allow his men to‘shoot them. When 
a deer or antelope was needed, it was shot far 
from the spring. 
Hil. 


Recha’s improvement was as surprising to 
Colorew as her decline had been, and he took 
heart. 

“*Spirit, dear,’? he would say each morning, 
“you look much better today.” 

“Oh, yes, Allie, | am getting so well. How 
can I help it in this beautiful place? I wish we 
could stay here always; it is beautiful. Look 
to the right — we can see far down the river, and 
how like a silver ribbon it looks glistening in 
the lovely morning sun. And see the colors on 
either side of the:mountain—from olive green 
to the most delicate tints —and the browns and 
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vellows. Oh, is it not beautiful? And look, 
Allie, dear, across the river, up that narrow val- 
ley, the same colors, with the rich, red moun- 
tain to the right, and the peaks, one above the 
other, towering high.” 

“Why, Spirit, dear, how you love nature. 
You are my true Indian princess. You were 
born to reign in a place like this.” 

Recha, on her pony, with her red_ blanket 
gracefully worn, her long, brown hair, accord- 
ing to the Indian fashion, hanging down her 
back, but brushed from*her fair face, which was 
now so full of happiness, with her great eyes 
eagerly looking forward as the changes in the 
scenery grew more beautiful, was a picture Col- 
orow never forgot. On this early spring morn- 
ing, as they rode up the Roaring Fork, suddenly 
Recha exclaimed : 

**Oh, Allie, look! look! see that mountain of 
snow — why its peak is above the clouds — and 
see, it’s pink and lavender in turn, as the sun 
strikes it! Was anything ever so beautiful?”’ 

“*1 knew my Spirit would say just these 
words,’’ answered Colorow, looking into her 
face with pride. 

This was Recha’s favorite 
ride. She would say: 

“Allie, I never see this 
mountain the same. It is al- 
ways different; the clouds 
throw new shadows and the 
sun gives new tints. It is 
ever changing.” 


IV. 


Early one morning, two 
months after Colorow and 
Recha had settled at the 
springs, a messenger came, a 
young Indian from the Ute 
tribe in Utah. He was from 
Redfeather, who begged their 
young chief Colorow to return 
at once, as war with the Too- 
karikas was threatened, -and 
it would not be safe for him 
to remain longer away. 

Recha heard the message with a sad heart. 
She loved her new home, and the thought of 
leaving it gave her great pain. 

““Oh, Allie, | hoped we could always stay 
here,’”’ and the tears came in her eyes. 

“We can come back, Spirit. Redfeather 
would never have sent for us, knowing your 
health, if it were not necessary we should go at 
once,” 

He did not notice that Recha ate no breakfast, 
and he was a little impatient when she asked: 

“* Allie, can’t we go once more up the Roaring 
A ] must see my snow mountain before 

go. 

It was a moment before he answered : 

“Yes, Spirit, you shall go, and while we are 
away the men will have everything packed, 
and we will start at once on our return.” 

Colorow showed his great haste when he 
jumped upon his pony; giving it a jerk he flew 
ahead, Recha following, urging her pony and 
laughing at Colorow. She had never seen him 
in this mood, and it rather pleased her to see 
his spirit. They were not long in reaching the 
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bend in the river that gave them the fine view 
of the mountain she loved. Their ponies stood 
perfectly still while each gazed at the beautiful 
mountain —and Colorow was the first to turn 
with a sigh. 

** Allie, dear. just a moment longer,”’ and she 
lingered after Colorow had turned to go. 

“Come, Spirit, we will be late, come!”’ And 
so they rode down the trail at a quick pace un- 
til they came to a bend in the river, when both 
horses stopped so suddenly they nearly threw 
their riders. Not twenty feet in front of them, 
coming on a run, were two immense bears with 
some little cubs. When they saw the horses 
and riders, the male stood on his hind feet and 
came toward them. 

The horses became frightened and commenced 
to tremble, as if they would run. A shot rang 
out, and the bear, frenzied with pain, came on 
growling and snarling. 

Recha’s horse became unmanageable, and 
Colorow grabbed him by the mane; but he 
could not get a good hold, and away he ran, 
fairly leaping over the bear with the cubs, and, 
half stumbling, threw Recha off.; but she was 
not free from the saddle, and her poor foot in 
some way got twisted in the stirrup. Colorow 
saw, and in an instant dashed after her. Soon 
he was near enough to catch the horse, which 
jerked him off his own; but it stopped the 
mad beast, who fell. 

In an instant Colorow cut the strap that held 
the stirrup, and pulled his wife far out from the 
dying horse. 

**Spirit!”? he called; ‘‘Spirit! speak to me, 
just one word. God, she must not die. 
Spirit! Spirit!” 
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“‘Allie,”’ came faintly from the poor lips, but 
it was enough. Taking her in his arms he 
mounted his horse and started on, just as the 
men reached him. They had heard his yells 
and ran up the trail, knowing there was danger. 

The trouble was quickly told; and one re- 
moving his blanket, they laid her carefully in 
it, and carried her to the springs. 

Colorow was wild with grief. He moaned 
and prayed to the Great Spirit, blaming him- 
self for all that had happened. 

Recha never regained consciousness, and her 
gentle spirit went out just as the sun was pass- 
ing behind the mountain she loved so well. 

It was then Colorow became crazed. From 
exhaustion he slept for many hours. When he 
awoke his mind was clear; tears came to his 
a and helped him better to bear the great 
oss. 

Wrapping her in her blanket, they buried her 
in the place she had selected and called their 
home. Then Colorow and his companions rode 
mournfully away. Once he looked back—a 
ray of sunshine rested on the mound. 

“Pll be back, my beloved, I’ll be back,” he 
called, the tears running down his face. 


V. 


In the fierce Indian war that followed. Colo- 
row led the Utes, and he rushed into the hottest 
of the fighting. He had nofear of death. The 
enemy soon learned that the young buck that 
led his men so fearlessly was Colorow, the chief 
of the Utes. Young, strong and brave, he made 
a record as a fighter that never forsook him. 
The Hokandikah were victorious, and Colorow 
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was a great chief among his people. Other 
— feared him, and he was known far and 
wide. 

When peace was again restored, he went to the 
grave of his Spirit. Reaching there in the early 
morning, he saw a ray of sunshine resting on the 
mound, much as he had seen it when he left. 

“A welcome to me; yes, a welcome to me, 
my Spirit!” 

He chanted a prayer, his eyes resting on the 
spring. The steam from the hot water was ris- 
ing in the early morning air. 

He looked; it took shape! He started for- 
ward. Plainer he saw the form, with out- 
stretched arms, through the veil of mist. 

“Spirit!” he cried, ** Spirit! It ismy Spirit!” 
and fell upon the ground with arms reaching 
toward the spring. 

“Did you see it?” he asked the Indians who 
came running, looking wonderingly at them. 

“No; we saw nothing, only heard you cry 
out and saw you fall. What is it, Colorow?”’ 
for they recognized him. 

“It was for me, only me. Call that spring 
the Spirit spring, for it has shown me my wife, 
my Spirit!’? And he motioned them away, 
saying he wished to be alone. 

Until the Utes in Utah were attacked by 
Walker’s band, in 1855, and the Mormons com- 
menced to take their lands, Colorow made the 
pilgrimage every spring to the grave of his wife. 


Vi. 


Two summers ago, on my way across the 
continent, | stopped a few weeks at Glenwood 
Springs, now made famous by civilization and 
the hand of man. One morning, feeling rest- 
less, | went earlier than usual to the Yampah 
spring for a drink of hot water, and found, sit- 
ting near the curbstone of the spring an old 
man watching the mist as it rolled up, making 
little clouds in the brisk morning air. 

He moved uneasily as | approached, as if | 
had disturbed him. 

I took the cup, and filling it with water, 
handed it to him, saying: 

Will you have some, sir?” 

**No, no, I could not drink it,” and he turned 
toward me a face wrinkled and brown, with the 
high cheek bones so well known to the Indian. 

I was interested at once, and drew him into 
conversation. 

“Ah, young man,” he said, ‘I will answer 
your questions after you have answered mine.” 

““Gladly, sir; if I can give you any informa- 
tion, command me.” And I motioned him to 
a seat. 

With his eyes ever on the spring, he asked: 

“What is that large building up there be- 
yond the trees?” 

‘* That is the hotel, sir—the Hotel Colorado.” 

**So,” and he pointed with his hand to the 


pool. 

“And this water—what is it?” 

“A pool,” | answered. ‘‘The waters of the 
hot springs flow into it, and ,the people bathe 
here for health and pleasure.” 

**So,” and he sighed heavily. 

*“There are caves of hot steam, and ——’ 

* “'Yes,”’ he said, before I could ore | 
was in it forty years ago.’ 


“Forty years ago; impossible, sir! I heard 
only yesterday that it was about twenty years 
since these springs were discovered.” 

‘To the white man, yes, but to my people, 
no. For many generations it was theirs. Here 
they healed their sick; here was their hunting 
ground; here | brought Spirit; here | buried 
her!” and tears rolled down his old face. 

I looked at the man in astonishment. I could 
not understand his strange words, and began to 
wonder if I had been talking to one bereft of his 
reason. 

He saw my bewilderment, and laid his hand 
upon my arm. 

“You do not understand ; why should you?” 
and he looked toward the spring. The mist 
was not so heavy ; the air was getting warmer. 

“No, I do not understand,”’ | answered with 
much curiosity. “‘but I should be glad if you 
would tell me.”’ 

“Then listen;”? and this old man, with his 
eyes on the spring, told me the story of his 
love. 

As the old man finished his story, he said: 

“Forty years have passed. 1 am an old man, 
and I, too, must soon go to the great hunting 
ground, but my heart has longed for one more 
visit to the grave of my beloved; but where is 
the spot? I must go to it.” 

“Come with me, Chief Colorow. Let me 
show you the place as it now is: but first, 
breakfast,’’ and I led the way up the steps to 
the hotel. 


VII. 


He was well dressed and a distinguished 
looking old man, as he walked with me into 
the great dining-room, already well filled with 
guests. I felt proud of him, and proud of the 
knowledge | possessed of his life. 

The day was spent with him. He wished, 
first of all to go to the old cave. It was he who 
showed me the window that had been its only 
opening. 

The bathhouse, pool and beautiful lawns he 
looked at, wondering how the “‘white man’ 
could do so much. 

Toward evening we rode up the Roaring 
Fork. It was his wish. 

** Just here,’ he cried, ‘“‘did her horse take 
fright. This road was then a trail, and the 
beasts who caused it all were there, a little to 
the left. The trees are gone, but I know the 
spot well.’ 

He turned, and Mount Sopris stood before us. 

“« Just the same!” he cried ; “‘just the same! ” 

When evening came he listened to the music 
and watched the fountain, with its many-col- 
ored lights, and the beautifully dressed women, 
as they passed in and out of the great corridors 
of the hotel. 

“Oh, brave,” he cried, “‘it is like a dream of 
heaven! What would Spirit say if she could see 
all this, built on the very spot she chose for our 
home — her last home — my beloved ?”’ 


Vill. 


The sun was scarcely up the next morning 
when I jumped into my clothes, fearing he 
would be off before I could find him. 
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I thought of the spring. He was standing 
with arms outstretched before it. 

The steam from it was higher than usual, 
and, as | approached, asupernatural feeling came 
over me, and through my spiritual eyes | saw 
the outlines of a white-robed figure, and heard 
a soft voice call: 

“Spirit, my beloved! my darling ——’ 

“Yes,” I cried, ‘‘1, too, saw her, Colorow; I 
saw her.” 

He turned to me a face radiant with joy. 

**Oh, brave! was she not beautiful ? 


’ 


My 
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cup is full; I go content. I have seen her! 
The Great Spirit has answered my prayer.” 

An hour later, seated on his pony, he bade me 
farewell. 

Last year Colorow passed on to the great 
hunting ground. History tells us he was cruel 
in war. Be that as it may, we know in his 
heart he carried a love that went with him 
through the river of death. Let us pray it 
guided him to his beloved, the Child Spirit. 


Emma Homan Thayer. 


FISHING IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


HEY were going to Yosemite and the Big 

Trees and had carefully packed up their 

cameras and everything, when suddenly 
one remarked, “‘ Why, we have overlooked our 
fishing outfits.” 

‘“What’s the use of taking our fishing rigs 
into Yosemite?’ said his friend, ‘‘no one but 
the Indians ever catch any trout there.” 

‘* Absurd!’ said the other; “if the Indians 
can catch them so can we.” 

Absurd as the above statement was yet such 
is the general opinion, and ever since the writer 
has handled a rod, he can remember many who 
were considered good fishermen, when visiting 
the Yosemite, who did not take their outfits for 
this fallacious reason. 

There is an abundance of fine trout fishing in 
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and about Yosemite and Wawona, and he who 
would enjoy this gentle and charming sport 
should go carefully prepared to spend afew days 
with his rod at both places. You will want a 
rest when sightseeing and tramping, so take it 
with your rod and get closer to nature. 

On the Raymond and Wawona route there is 
practically no fishing until you cross over the 
Chowchilla mountain. Passing withina stone’s 
throw from the hotel at Wawona is the south 
fork of the Merced river, full of trout every- 
where —thanks to the able work of the Fish 
Commission. About eight miles from Wawona, 
up over the Chilnualna falls, the creek of the 
same name takes its source in Grouse lake, at 
an elevation of 8780 feet above sea level, and 
within a radius of two miles from there are also 





(Fontanalis) —A CREEL FROM ALDER CREEK. 
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Crescent and Little Johnson lakes, 
both sources of other streams. At 
these lakes, when the ice “breaks 
up, rare sport can be had with the 
Brown, Loch Leven and Fontanalis 
trout placed there several years 
ago, and some fine fish, ranging 
from three to seven pounds, can be 
taken with fly or spoon. 

Big creek, heading up above 
Summerdale, finds its way into the 
south fork of the Merced, about 
half a mile from Wawona, and at 
the mouth is located the fish hatch- 
ery which annually distributes 
hundreds of thousands of trout in 
all of these High Sierra streams. 

On Big creek, below Fish camp, 
one afternoon | took, with a gray 
hackle and a quail-wing fly, over 
ninety fine pan fish in three hours. 
This is a clean little creek to whip 
a couple of flies over, and while 
the fish are not as large on the 
average as are found in the main 
stream at Wawona, they are nicer 
eating and afford a rare bit of sport. 

Seven miles from Wawona, on 
the Yosemite road, Alder creek is 
reached and here within a mile and 
a half from the road I enjoyed my 
first real sport with the famous 
Fontanalis (eastern brook trout). 
This creek of pure ice water, boil- 
ing and tumbling down one of the 
roughest gorges in the Sierras here- 
abouts, has been well stocked with 
this gamey eastern fish. About a 
mile above the road is the Alder 
Creek falls, a miniature Vernal 
falls, and one of the most beautiful 
gems outside of Yosemite, and just 
above and below this fall I found 
the best fishing. 

The creek below the falls is one 
succession of boiling, seething pot- 
holes, dropping ten to twenty feet 
at each jump, and affording just 
the deep and dark haunts that 
these red-spotted beauties from the 
East would seek. But, oh! they 
are shy ones, and if you incau- 
tiously show yourself before mak- 
ing a cast you can spare yourself 
the effort, for they will lie and 
watch, apparently without a mo- 
tion, in a stream that is running a 
perfect mill race, and then you 
move, and more rapidly than you 
can imagine they are gone out of 
sight under some friendly projecting 
shelf or rock. 

I] used a fly at times and then a 
spoon, both successfully, but as I 
had often very poor chance of play- 
ing the fish, and their gills are 
very tender, I lost fully as many as 
I put in mv creel. 

Such sport I never had before 
and such hard work climbing also, 
but that isa thing one don’t take 
into account when the sport is so 
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absorbing that time is not noted, and it was 
only when my thirty-pound basket would hold 
no more that I was ready to quit, more than 
satisfied. On my return down the gulch I could 
note then the fall of the stream; why, it was 
like coming down the Glacier Point trail, being 
fully as steep. My catch of trout numbered 
fifty-two, the largest fourteen inches and but one 
less than eight inches, and that was the first 
one caught. I dumped them on a rock and the 
photographer herewith tells the story and no 
romance. These fish I caught in about four 
hours, and | could have caught more had I con- 
tinued fishing, but enough is enough for any 
one and there is still lots of sport up there for 
others. 

Yosemite is about seventeen miles from Alder 
creek, and by an early start the next morning, 
we found ourselves, shortly before noon, view- 
ing, from a sudden turn of the road, the 
wonderful Yosemite valley from Inspiration 
point. 

It was at the foot of Bridal Veil falls that 
I enjoved one of my choicest bits of brook 
trout fishing while in the valley. 

As we drove up the valley we passed over 
several streams that the Bridal Veil falls 
scattered itself into in its wild rush to the 
Merced, and to my notion these brooklets 
looked to be a most likely haunt of the game 
and greedy trout. 

After settling our camp affairs | was ambi- 
tious to test my prowess immediately and to 
tempt my fate in this, the so-called fishing 
grounds of the Indians only, and impatiently 
toggin¢g up | started early in the afternoon 
for my first try at Yosemite fishing. Right 
from the bridge my first cast brought a rise 
and with my second I had Mr. Trout securely 
in my creel. Climbing carefully over the 
immense rocks and granite boulders and al- 
ways casting into the pot-holes or on the 
riffles well ahead, where I had not exposed 
myself to the wily and watchful-eyed trout, 

I took fish after fish and was soon imagin- 
ing myself an Indian—remembering that 
only the Indians catch trout in Yosemite. 

At times | would stop for a breathing spell 
and would be completely carried away with 
the grandeur and sublimity of this wondrous 
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scene of nature’s handiwork. Tower- 
ing walls of granite, from a thousand 
feet to nearly a mile in height, rose 
right up above me. The constant 
roaring and crashing of the seem- 
ingly never ceasing fall of waters 
thrilled and awed my very being. 
Such a sight, nine hundred feet above, 
shooting fora moment straight down- 
ward came a torrent, now blown hun- 
dreds of feet in another direction by 
the fitful breezes, and again spreading 
out in a soft spray to curtain a most 
gorgeous rainbow; | forgot my fish- 
ing in sight-seeing but suddenly I 
wake up, the wind has brought 
things my way and in another mo- 
ment I was drenched to the skin by 
the ever-changing fall of waters. | 
had fished up rather too close to 
the falls. 

Starting down another boiling 
brooklet I continued my success and only as 
the sun sank over the rim of the valley walls 
did I pause to note results; my basket was 
nearly full and not as light as when | started, 
all were seven and eight-inch fish, firm and 
hard, and netted about fifteen pounds in weight. 

A three-mile tramp brought me back to camp 
and a great hurrah went up from the hungry 
sightseers as I spilled the speckled beauties on 
the camp table. The romance about the Indians’ 
fishing was dispelled, and our menu could again 
count on the toothsome trout to divide honors 
with canned goods and beefsteak. 

Trout can be constantly seen along the broad 
Merced in the valley, idly swimming against 
the swift current, or jumping for the small fly 
that constantly hovers over the waters, but they 
are very difficult to catch, except in the early 
morning or about sunset. 

Good fishing is to be had at the Cascades and 
it is there that the Indians do most of their 
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A TROUT BREAKFAST IN THE SIERRAS. 
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fishing. Yosemite creek, below the falls, is a 
fine, clear stream, and I have taken many fish 
there of nine or ten inches. 

Good fishing is to be had at the Happy isles 
and below Mirror lake. The fish are very plen- 
tiful in Tenaya creek which empties into Mirror 
lake, but they average smaller than in any other 
part of the valley. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a breezy 
day and a ripple on the otherwise placid waters 
of Mirror lake, a spoon or fly properly used will 
fetch some nice quarter and half-pounders, but 
here of all places the fish seem to be most shy. 

Above Vernal falls in Emerald pool are both 
Rainbow and Eastern trout, and some large fish 
are not infrequently hooked here. Emerald 
pool was originally stocked with Rainbow trout 
many years ago by Mr. Snow, who with some 
Indians caught a number of fish in the Mer- 
ced below and carried them up over the Vernal 
falls to this beautiful basin. There, and in 
the gorge between Vernal and Nevada falls, 
these fish and the Fontanalis, more recently 
placed there, have remained and propagated. 

The Little Yosemite, up above Nevada falls 
and back of the Half Dome, is a fine fishing 
ground, but as | did not fish up above the valley 
proper I can only state what I have been told. 
While I was in the valley it was reported that 
a fishing party, who went up there, brought 
back a couple of hundred fine fish, with a six- 
pounder among them, for a two day’s trip. 

The road from Chinquapin flat to Glacier 
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Point hotel crosses the Bridal Veil creek above 
the falls and this creek is said to be the best 
stocked stream in the park. 

Ostrander lake, the source of Bridal Veil 
creek, is about six miles above the road, and it 
is also well stocked with lake fish, but it is 
rather a long trip to make from the valley. 

The trail to Tenaya lake follows up over the 
Yosemite falls to the Tioga road and from there 
is about six miles distant to the southeast. 
This lake supplies the creek of the same name, 
emptying into Mirror lake, but high falls again 
prevent the fish passing down to the creek and 
lake in Yosemite below. 

Following the old Tioga road, now but little 
used, you are soon in the practically virgin fish- 
ing grounds of the famous Tuolumne meadows, 
and still higher up are numerous lakes and 
mountain streams everywhere. 

To the northeast of Yosemite, near the Big 
Oak Flat route in Hetch Hetchy valley, the 
Tuolumne river is again met, and six or seven 
miles beyond there is Lake Eleanor, fed by 
Kibbie, Dart and Eleanor creeks, also well 
stocked with trout. 

In the Yosemite National park the native trout 
is the Rainbow, and while this fish was to be 
found in Merced river and many of its tributaries, 
numerous high waterfalls were natural bars that 
prevented the fish from reaching other streams — 
and it has been the glorious work of the Fish 
Commission since 1892 to stock over twenty- 
eight independent lakes and streams (with their 
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numerous tributaries) that fish could not reach 
naturally, and now every watershed in this vast 
park has been stocked, and soon this region 
is destined to be the fisherman’s paradise of 
America. 

In 1892 the first effort of the Fish Commis- 
sioners to stock the Sierras in this part of the 
state, was in sending 20,000 Fontanalis from 
Olema hatchery, with much hardship over the 
rough mountain roads to Wawona, and here 
placed in the basin of the fountain situated 
in the front of Thos. Hill’s studio; later from 
here the late Captain A. E. Wood and his 
troops, then in charge of the National park, ably 
assisted in the rougher detail of distributing the 
fry in the various streams and lakes thereabouts. 
It might be stated here that this was the only 
successful distribution then met with on the 
Pacific Coast out of the 300,000 young Fonta- 
nalis that were originally brought across the con- 
tinent to the Olema hatchery, and from there the 
balance, 280,000, were placed in our coast streams 
and were practically never again heard from. 

In 1895 the Washburn Bros. built near Wa- 
wona, at their own expense, a hatchery costing 
about $1800. This hatchery is at the mouth of 
Big creek, and has a capacity of a million fish, 
and the expense of operating same is borne by 
the California Fish Commission. From here the 
Mykiss (black-spotted trout from Lake Tahoe) 
and Rainbow have been placed in every suitable 
stream and varied with the Loch Levin, Brown 
and Fontanalis trout in the different lakes. 

Lieutenant H. C. Benson, up to the late war, 
had actively assisted in this yearly work in 
carrying out the plans of the Fish Commission, 
and too much credit cannot be given to the con- 
scientious work he and his men did in this 
direction. 

One reason why fishing in the Yosemite is so 
difficult is on account of the crystal clearness of 
the water of Merced river; this enables the fish 
to see a long distance, and as the trout depends 
much on the sense of sight for his existence, he 
sees more clearly:from his lower position in the 
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Y SOUTHERN OREGON particular 
reference is had to that portion of the 
state lying north of the Siskiyous, south 

of the Calapooias, and between the Cascade 
and Coast ranges, which comprises the valleys 
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stream, the every movement that occurs above 
him. The high valley walls of light granite 
make a contrasting background that magnifies 
the least movement, and Mr. Trout invariably 
sees the careless fisherman before the latter 
sees the trout. Ever is the trout wary and 
always on the alert for the enemy that con- 
stantly preys upon him. 

The novice and amateur fisherman do not 
usually observe this one important detail; they 
constantly expose themselves on the bank of the 
stream or even splash carelessly through the 
water, and if they would only use their eyes 
they could often see the shadow or the wake 
of the disappearing trout that has just been 
scared into cover and which they lose the chance 
of hooking through heedlessness. 

Many who possess themselves of a fine rod 
and tackle do not know the least thing about 
fishing. They get on a pair of boots, handle 
the rod and dress their line with any old fly, 
and after splashing the same into a pool are dis- 
appointed that the largest fish therein does not 
immediately give himself up to a tug of war 
for the fun of it. 

Trout fishing is an acquired art and, if you 
would be a successful fisherman, requires a close 
study of the habits of the fish as well as_pro- 
ficiency in the art of casting. This necessitates 
a vast amount of patience, practice and accuracy. 
The art of fly fishing consists simply in the 
practice of successfully deceiving the unsuspect- 
ing trout in his feed and capturing him when 
hooked. 

So, gentle fisherman, if you would enjoy that 
thrill which the arm feels when a sharp tug at 
the end of your cast tells of the hooking of a 
prize, then don’t fail to go to Yosemite well 
prepared with good tackle, and let the pleasure 
of your angling add zest to your sightseeing. 

March, 1900. W. J. Street. 


NOTE— Most of the photographs here shown were made 
by the writer, who had charge of the California Camera 
Club party visiting Yosemite and Big Trees, in the summer 
of 1899. 
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of the Rogue and Umpqua rivers, and is trav- 
ersed by the main line of the Shasta route, from 
Ashland to Roseburg. 

From either climatic or material point of 
view, this is one of the most inviting portions 
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of the far West. Here is found a happy mean 
between bountiful moisture and excessive dry- 
ness, prolific vegetation, fine scenery, and an 
“altogether ’’ closely resembling that of South- 
ern France. The precipitation runs from twenty 
to twenty-five inches, sufficient for all crops, 
without irrigation. Rains fall from November 
to April, with timely showers in the remaining 
months, excepting July and August. Snow is 
occasionally seen in January, but does not re- 
main any length of time. The soil isa rich, 
sandy loam; the uplands disintegrated granite. 
In the lower portions it verges into a black vege- 
table mold very rich and prolific. 

The chief industries are, at present, fruit rais- 
ing and gold mining, though cattle, grain and 
lumber constitute very important interests. 
Principal fruits are peaches, apples, prunes, 
pears, plums, table grapes, wine grapes (good 
wine is made at Jacksonville); almonds, figs, 
and peanuts are successfully grown. Large 
crops of melons come in early. They yield 
heavily and find a good market throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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For thesuccessful growth of corn, and, per con- 
sequence, hogs, this appears to be the only section 
in the Pacific region adapted by climate and soil. 
The Missouri Bottom, near Myrtle Creek, pre- 
sents almost perfect conditions in this direction. 

The mountains on the north, west and south 
of Rogue river are rich in gold deposit, quartz 
and placer mining being extensively, intelli- 
gently and profitably prosecuted. In the foot- 
hills are large forests of sugar pine, valuable 
for finishing lumber and box material. 

Hidden among matchless mountains and rug- 
ged hills nestles the valley of the South Ump- 
qua—a gem of fertility. Nothing in nature’s 
wonder-box greets the stranger with greater sur- 
prise than does the strangely picturesque confor- 
mation of hill and dale here presented. Its very 
irregularity might well prove the despair of the 
engineer and glory of theartist. Yosemite’s cliffs 
and waterfalls might be conceived as of a plan, 
but here nature’s caprice made contention with 
nature’s whims —there were no plans! 

These hills are valuable for. grazing and 
fruit, and the lowlands for every line of agri- 
culture possible in the temperate zone. The soil 
is exceedingly productive. The range grasses 
and hospitable climate make life easy for cattle, 
sheep and goats. About Myrtle Creek, Riddle 
and Canyonville are some of the largest and 
best prune orchards in the state. 

While the winter of Southern Oregon is com- 
paratively mild, its tone is much more bracing 
and upbuilding than in sub-tropical sections. 
The elevation is desirable, air dry, scenery at- 
tractive, sport accessible. Sulphur, iron and 
soda springs abound, and possess valuable medi- 
cal properties. 

The situation and conditions are clearly in- 
dicated for many sufferers whose ailments are 
not too deeply established. Specially to hyper- 
nervous temperaments are very soothing the 
warm days, cool nights and absence of irritating 
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ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


man’s ideal for a home is the one which 

promises the greatest number of comforts, 
conveniences and possibilities for remunerative 
labor; taking into account the whole range of 
products of the surface, soil and mines, manu- 
factories, commercial business, trades or labor, 
character of climate, variety of scenery, etc. 

It has been wisely arranged that no one local- 
ity possesses all of these in a preeminent degree. 
This article will be devoted to the mentioning 
of the numerous features in the above list, pos- 
sessed by Orange county, California, which 
make it attractive to home-seekers and home- 
makers. 

Orange county being only recently formed 
from a portion of Los Angeles county, is not so 
widely known by that name as many of the 
older communities in Southern California. It is 
sufficient to say that it is bounded on one side 
by forty miles of coast line of the Pacific ocean, 
and on the others bv Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside and San Diego counties. 

Its climatic conditions are such as prevail in 
all the coast counties of Southern California, 
which are so widely and favorably known that 
they need not be rehearsed here. What the 
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readers of this magazine will desire to hear 
about will be its capacity for production and for 
yielding returns for labor expended by its 
people. 





ORANGE COUNTY ORANGES. 


There are about 500.000 acres of land in the 
county, 250,000 of which are suitable for agricul- 
ture, 125,000 for grazing and 125,000 acres are 
rugged mountains. Fruit raising is the leading 
occupation of the people of the county. Of the 
various kinds of fruit, oranges take the lead — 
there being about 5000 acres planted to that 
variety. Below is given the leading varieties 
of fruits and nuts with acreage planted to each, 
taken from the assessor’s books, which is 
probably below the actual amount. 
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The acreage in walnuts is large, but, owing to 
the fact that many of the trees are young and 
have not begun to produce, the output for the 
present season was only 150 carloads against 
1300 carloads of oranges. California furnishes 
practically all the English walnuts produced in 
this country, and Orange county alone pro- 
duces half of California’s product. 
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SCENES IN ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
APRICOT TREE. COMBINED REAPER AND THRESHER. 
LOS ALAMITOS BEET SUGAR FACTORY. 
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Hardesty, Photo. SHIPPING AT NEWPORT 

The deciduous fruits formerly were prepared 
for the market by drying, but recently two large 
canneries have been established within the 
county, one at Anaheim, and the other of larger 
capacity, at Santa Ana. The latter, during the 
season just closed, put out 1,000,000 cans of 
fruit, and next year will increase the amount if 
it is possible to obtain the fruit. 

When one has seen the fruit-raising section of 
this county he has by no means exhausted its 
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resources, for Orange county has especially 
valuable farming lands as well; 75,000 acres 
annually yield 65,000 tons of barley and wheat. 
The Mississippi valley farmer will find some- 
thing there to please him, for he will see his 
magnificent fields of corn eclipsed by the damp 
lands lying south and west of Santa Ana, the 
county seat. There are thousands of acres capa- 
ble of producing too bushels of corn per acre, 
without irrigation or a drop of rain from the 
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time itis planted until gathered. This section 
of the county is also the home of the dairy in- 
terests, which is an industry of quite recent es- 
tablishment and is rapidly assuming immense 
proportions. Already there are six creameries 
and numerous separating stations in operation, 
which, in addition to supplying the local 
butter market, ship out of the county 10,000 
pounds each week. The quality is so superior 
that its market price is constantly five cents per 
pound more than that of any other locality. 

In this connection mention should be made of 
the condensed milk factory at Buena Park, 
which uses 30,000 pounds of milk per day, in 
their operations, and employs regularly a force 
of 35 men. Its manufactured product is widely 
known and is largelv sold in China and other 
oriental countries. There is an excellent open- 
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per acre is now sought after at $150. Wild 
celery is a native of this section. This fact 


early led to the cultivation of it for the market, 
which now embraces Kansas City, New York 
and other eastern cities. The present year’s 
shipment to the eastern states will amount to 
nearly 1000 carloads and the territory is by no 
means exhausted, which will produce this and 
other varieties of vegetables. A crop of celery 
in the field, ready for cutting, readily sells for 
$100 to $150 per acre. It reaches the market 
during the winter months when all eastern fields 
are frozen, and it is scarcely possible to produce 
an oversupply. If such should be the case the 
farmers have only to turn their attention to rais- 
ing cabbage, potatoes and other vegetables, 
which are not now grown in larger quantities 
owing to the great demand for celery and its 
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ing for capital in this industry, for there are 
other localities capable of furnishing all the milk 
desired for other factories of the same kind. 

The value of the county as a dairy section 
depends chiefly on the fact that alfalfa grows 
abundantly on a large part of it, producing from 
five to seven crops or five to ten tons per acre 
each year. 

Orange county is gaining a wide reputation 
as a producer of vegetables. Seven miles south- 
west of Santa Ana are several thousand acres 
of peat beds, formed from decomposed vegeta- 
tion, and ranging in depth from one to twenty 
feet. A few years since this land was thought 
to be worthless, but some enterprising land 
owners conceived the idea of draining the water 
from it and attempting to farm it. The success 
which has followed this move has been mar- 
velous, as land that could not be sold for $10 


profitable culture. In this section of the county 
is also produced large quantities of blackberries 
and similar fruit. 

In the northern part of the county La Habra 
valley is just coming to notice as the site for a 
flourishing settlement. The fertile land of this 
section has been under cultivation for years, but 
being held in large tracts, the work of settlement 
wasretarded. Within the last three years, how- 
ever, several thousand acres have been sub- 
divided, and nearly a hundred new homes 
created. Many acres of trees have been set out, 
and as there is ample water all are in a thrifty 
condition. La Habra valley is reached from 
Whittier on the Southern Pacific railway. 

Sugar beet culture is a leading industry of the 
county. Already one sugar factory with a capac- 
ity of 700 tons per day is in operation, and an- 
other factory in Los Angeles county obtains its 
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beets largely from this county. Prospects are 
bright for the establishment of one or more new 
factories at an early date. 

While most of the products mentioned above 
are raised without irrigation, still there are sec- 
tions where the real value of the land is in the 
fact that it can be readily and cheaply irrigated. 
Especially is this the case in localities on high 
lands devoted to orange and lemon culture. No 
section in Southern California is so fortunate in 
this respect as Orange county. The most of 
the water used in irrigating its lands comes 
from the Santa Ana river. The Santa Ana 
Valley Irrigation Company is the largest dis- 
tributor. his company is composed of an 
association of land owners in which each acre 
represents a share of stock. As the ditches are 
already constructed, the only cost now is for 
administration expenses and repairs, which, 
during the year, amounts to from fifty cents to 
one dollar per acre. When it is taken into 
account that the average holding is only ten or 
fifteen acres, the cost of irrigation here amounts 
to little. 

Men from the eastern oil regions can find here 
good opportunities for investment of their skill 
and capital in the development of mineral oils. 
At present there are less than a hundred pro- 


ducing wells in the county, but they are ex- 
tended over a large territory and, as very few 
failures have resulted, the future of the business 
is especially bright. Some wells produce from 
300 to 700 barrels of oil per day, which sells at 
$1.40 per barrel. 

A new interest is being taken in production of ' 
other minerals, as recent discoveries of valuable 
gold, silver, tin, copper and quicksilver pros- 
pects have awakened the slumbering enthusi- 
asm of many an old-time miner. 

Large quantities of honey are produced in the 
mountain regions where the bees feed on the 
sage that grows wild over the otherwise worth- 
less land. In these mountains are also many 
picturesque homes and health resorts, the most 
noted of which is the mountain hoine of Madame 
Modjeska, the great actress, and the San Juan 
Hot Sulphur Springs. 

From the snow of the mountain tops to the 
orange orchards along their bases is but two 
hours’ drive, and another hour brings one to the 
seashore, where nearly any day in the year it is 
a pleasure to take a surf bath. Any one who 
cannot, in this county, find a climate and occu- 
pation to suit him is evidently displeased with 


life. 
C. W. Riggs. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The accompanying engraving, picturing the 
fine steel bridge of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany across the Sacramento river at Tehama, 
pictures also the remarkable and rapid improve- 
ment being made on the greatest of western rail- 
roads, for the bridge shown is but a type of a 
hundred or more which have been placed in 
position during the last few years, and represents 
the permanent way which is fast becoming an 
accomplished fact. 


A specially low rate excursion from Stockton 
to the Yosemite valley and return, for the enjoy- 
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ment of Christian Endeavorers and their friends, 
is to be run following the meeting of the state 
convention of that organization in May. The 
party will go in via Merced, Mariposa and 
Wawonaand return via Raymond and Berenda. 


The personally conducted excursion line be- 
tween St. Paul and San Francisco, via Flatonia 
and El Paso, will be discontinued on April 13th. 
Due notice will be given of the resumption 
of this service for the season of 1900-1901, 
which will probably commence early in No- 
vember. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC BRIDGE OVER SACRAMENTO RIVER AT TEHAMA, CAL. 
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A new brick passenger station has just been 
completed for the Southern Pacific at Lake 
Charles, La. A similar structure is under con- 
struction for the same road at New Iberia, La. 


Sunset Limited, the famous Ocean to Ocean 
vestibuled train of the Southern Pacific, will close 
its sixth and most successful! season with west- 
bound trip from New Orleans, April roth, and 
eastbound trip from San Francisco, April 24th. 


The recent tour of California by the National 
Editorial Association was of more than pass- 
ing importance for several reasons. There have 
been like excursions in past years which ex- 
ceeded this one in numbers and, perhaps, in 
actual mileage, but never one that was more 
representative and, so far as California is con- 
cerned, more opportune. The visitors came 
by the southern route, and almost their first 
glimpse of California was the extensive orange 
groves of Riverside, Redlands and surroundings, 
at their most interesting period, fruitage and 
harvest. Other points visited presented scenes 
of equal interest, though very different in kind, 
and the state, as a whole, was at her very best. 

A feature that impressed the editors greatly, 
and is sure to multiply in permanent benefits, was 
the open-armed hospitality that greeted them at 
every turn —that warm, free, large-hearted hos- 
pitality which is distinctive of California and 
is met with nowhere else in the world. At 
Riverside, Redlands, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Santa Cruz and Oakland 
they were met by committees of representative 
citizens and shown to all the large and varied 
industries of those cities; so that what they 
saw was fairly representative and gave a better 
idea of California than years of study, unaided 
by personal observation, could have done. The 
visitors were more than charmed—they were 
amazed. They had heard large stories about 
California but had never imagined anything 
like the real. They unanimously voted it the 
most successful and instructive tour ever made by 
the association, and California will feel the bene- 
fits of their published reports for years to come. 


A through line or vestibuled, buffet, drawing- 
room sleeping cars has been established between 
New Orleans and Mexico city, via Southern 
Pacific Company’s Sunset route and Mexican 
International railroad, through San Antonio and 
Eagle Pass—superseding the line heretofore 
operated from San Antonio. Thecar leaves New 
Orleans daily at 8:50 A. M., and connects with 
car for Monterey at Cuidad Porfirio, to which 
transfer can be made en route, after leaving 
Cuidad Porfirio Diaz. Returning, the car leaves 
Mexico city daily at 7:30 P. M., arrivingat New 
Orleans 6:25 P. M. on fourth day. This 
arrangement will make a tour of Mexico more 
attractive than ever, enabling transcontinental 
travelers toenter Mexico via El Paso and return 
through Eagle Pass, or vice versa, according to 
the direction of their ultimate destination.:. 


Sixty of the New York Central’s locomotive 
engineers, accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, made a tour of the South and West 
last month, traveling in a special train of Pull- 
man cars. Their line of travel was over the 
Sunset route of the Southern Pacific from New 
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Orleans to San Francisco, and they passed high 
encomiums on the excellence of the track and 
the remarkable discipline of the operating forces 
(of which they may be considered competent 
judges) as well as on the courtesy with which 
they were received on every hand. The local 
representatives of the Brotherhood flagged them 
at San Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles and other 
points on the route, and made sure that none of 
the sights or good things of their respective 
sections were missed by the visitors. Though 
not wavering in their loyalty to America’s 
greatest railroad, the touring engineers are now 
ready to admit ‘‘ there are others.’’ 


Ten miles of new seventy-five-pound steel rails 
have already been laid between Browns and 
Lovelocks, Nev. 


PACIFIC GROVE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. 


Pacific Grove, California. 


This institution, which began its work under 
the direction of James Hamilton Howe, Mus. 
B., last summer, met with such success that it 
will be continued indefinitely. Many families 
from inland cities and towns, who have not the 
opportunities of first-class music instruction, 
may here, for two months, study under some 
of the best teachers of California. Then there 
are many young people who are so busy with 
their day school work that proper time cannot 
be found for the pursuance of a musical educa- 
tion. Such ones can take up pianoforte, voice, 
organ, violin and other instruments, and har- 
mony, and have the opportunity of listening to 
recitals of works of the masters, lectures upon 
musical subjects, and grand oratorio concerts. 
During the Chautauqua, lectures upon various 
subjects are given, and several concerts. Music 
teachers, who are busy with the work of teach- 
ing during the year, take the opportunity to 
freshen up in the classics and theory, harmony 
and counterpoint. During the past two years 
the oratorios of ‘‘Creation’’ and ‘“‘ Messiah ”’ 
were given under the direction of Mr. Hamilton 
Howe, the San Jose Oratorio society forming 
the larger portion of the grand chorus, being 
augmented by choral singers from San Fran- 
cisco, Stockton, Sacramento and other cities of 
the state. 

The work in preparation for the coming sea- 
son is Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul.’? The stu- 
dents may take up work in the University 
Summer School, and follow some of the Chau- 
tauqua courses. Interspersed between the lines 
of study, excursions are made to various points 
of interest in and around Monterey and Pacific 
Grove, Point Lobos, Seal Rocks and Cypress 
point. Sailing, rowing and fishing are not the 
least of the invigorating enjoyments. 

The two or three months spent at Pacific 
Grove offer almost every variety of healthful 
enjoyment. Persons desiring circular of full 
information relative to the work of the Summer 
School of Music may apply to the director, 
James Hamiiton Howe, Mus. B., care of San 
Francisco College of Music, Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
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AN OLD STORY IN 


NOTHER century, and he who comes to 
California with his camera, his field- 
glasses and his gripsack, to spy out the 

land, will find the same old sky-reaching moun- 
tains, the same forest giants that tower over 
us, the same perennial sunshine and the same 


EDWIN DEAKIN, ARTIST-HISTORIAN. 


carpet of flowers, spread state wide; but there 
will be something missing. Lingering along 
old pathways, searching with eager eyes— both 
useless; the homes of romance will be ruins. 
Neglected ridges of broken wall, a careless scat- 
tering of sun dried brick, a garland of green hid- 
ing the decrepitude of some ancient tower — this 
is the most, this is best we can hope for. Upon 
the old church wall in San Diego some prophet 
has inscribed this quotation: 
** So fleet the works of men — 

Back to the earth again, 

Ancient and holy things 

Fade like a dream.”’ 

Even now many bells echo but in fancy, many 
towers are known only by their foundations, 
many wallsscarcely cast a shadow, many altars 
are but holy memories. Of the twenty-one 
Franciscan missions of California, few remain 
me sadly marred by the destructive work of 

ime. 

To the era of golden romance on the Coast, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller and 
others have given immortality; but an earlier 
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CRUMBLING WALLS. 


and equally romantic era,a stretch of years 
filled with unspoken story and unsung melody, 
has yet found no one to 
** Set it to music, give it a tune, 
Tune the breeze brings you, tune the brook sings you, 
Tune the wild columbine nods to in June.” 

At the critical moment in the his- 
tory of the missions, when it seemed 
probable that they would “ fade like 
a dream ” and we would have left no 
complete record of the appearance of 
these monuments to the strength of 
faith, an artist was inspired to put on 
canvas the twenty-one missions that 
are such a wonderful part of the 
history of California. Thirty years 
ago, Edwin Deakin, a young man 
and an artist whose work, even in 
early years, was known to the Paris 
salon, gave to his great conception 
the enthusiasm of youth and the 
devotion of earnestness. Today his 
hair is white, but his heart is yet 
young, and the sameenthusiasm ani- 
mates him as did when thirty years 
ago he lifted his brush to the canvas 
to perpetuate the first mission. And 
well may gladness come into his face 
when you speak of missions—for 
his work is done and the twenty-one 
missions, each on its own canvas, 
are beforeus. Now he may lay aside 
his brush and say of the greatest 
work of a California artist, “‘it is 
finished.” 

Time has made no difference ; work 
has not been considered. Journey 
after journey has been made to each 
mission ; innumerable sketches have 
been drawn; weeks have been spent 
in studies of wall and tower, and 
every painting has had its changes 
to conform to some improved concep- 
tion. Dangers have been encountered — indeed, 
once, the painter fell into the hands of a band 
of outlaws and only a curious mingling of defer- 
ence for his calling and appreciation of his 
harmless intentions, saved him trouble. 

In these thirty years, many of the missions 
have crumbled unheeded before the eyes of a 
sometimes sympathetic but very careless Cali- 
fornia public. It knows its state to be the land 
of sunshine, big trees, wonderful flowers, high 
mountains and unexcelled fruit, and does not 
forget it; it knows, too, that it is a land of 
history and of romance so interesting as to 
deserve world-wide attention —and never seems 
to heed it. 

The paintings of Edwin Deakin can never be 
duplicated; thirty years have seen a great 
change in the missions and even when he began 
his work one or two of the less important had 
to be painted from descriptions and photographs. 
Of some of these missions there is now no trace, 
and of some, only broken walls. It is true 
that some citizens in the last few years have 
awakened to the meaning of the loss of this 
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priceless heritage of California — but often, alas, 
their efforts have been fired with too much zeal 
and tempered with too little discretion. 

If the zealot of the whitewash brush must 
preserve something, please present to hima back 
fence — better a heap of broken bricks thana 
wall that no mission builder ever intended 
should be smooth. There is no reason why, 
after a century of peaceful rest, good Father 
Junipero should turn uneasily in his grave at 
the approach of a preserver of ancient walls, 
armed with a pail of whitewash and a New 
England air of determination to make the mis- 
sions ‘‘ brand new.” 

Better a glorious memory of the quaint and 
graceful art of the Franciscan builders than the 
bevel-edged, whitewashed, planed practicability 
of the saw, hammer and brush mingling incon- 
gruously with the work of the neophyte— one 
is inclined both to laugh and to weep at the re- 
sult. They have taken an old bell that first 
called to worship a strange people in a strange 
land, and they have recast it and attuned it to a 
hideous clamor and insulted it with the brand 
of a bell maker — but I won’t dwell now on 
this topic. Our restoration should be truthful, 
else, afterwhile, we will wonder at the work of 
Edwin Deakin as the creations of the artistic 
imagination instead of a true presentment of the 
California missions. 

San Diego de Alcala, San Luis Rey de Francia, 
San Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel Arcangel, 
San Fernando Rey de Espana, San Buenaven- 
tura, Santa Barbara, Santa Ines, La Purisima 
Concepcion, San Luis Obispo de Tolosa, San 
Miguel, San Antonio de Padua, Nuestra Senora 
de la Soledad, San Carlos Borromeo del Carmelo, 
San Juan Bautista, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, 
San Jose, San Francisco de Asis (Dolores), San 
Rafael Arcangel, San Francisco de Solano (So- 
noma); these are the twenty-one Franciscan 
missions of California that are strung along El 
Camino Real, the King’s eo: closely 
followed by the coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Company to be completed between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in a few months’ time. 
There is no good reason now why the lover ‘of 
the beautiful should visit California and leave 
without seeing all of the principal missions ; 
there will not even be an excuse then. 

The missions were all founded between 1769 
and 1823, and some of the oldest are 
the best preserved. Of some no trace 
remains —it would be idle now to 
search for San Rafael or San Jose. 
Santa Clara is little more than a 
memory; Purisima and Soledad are 
desolate, and others have woefully 
crumbled or have been woefully pre- 
served — though, please, do not infer 
from this remark that all the work 
of the mission enthusiasts has been 
without discretion ; tothem, directly 
or indirectly, we owe now much 
that is good and will owe more. 

The missions are still one of Cali- 
fornia’s chief charms, and our visi- 
tors are not slow to the realiza- 
tion; but we must remember that 
today the twenty-one, as built, 
exist only on canvas, and only on 

_ one painter’s canvas; if California 
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of today permits the priceless heritage that 
Edwin Deakin has created for her to pass from 
her possession, her grandchildren will not only 
mourn the loss but blush for the ignorance that 
permitted it. As 1 write, a party of wealthy 
Chicago men are raising fifty thousand dollars 
to buy these priceless paintings —for what? — 
for the University of Illinois! And proud Cali- 
fornia, wealthy California, cultured California 
stands idly by and speculates on the great univer- 
sity that is to be hers ; the great university, with 
its wonderful endowment, that is to be a model 
for all the world. Yet without Edwin Deakin’s 
paintings of the missions that university will 
always be incomplete; it will bring no smiles 
to the faces of its admirers to visit the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and behold there the paintings 
that are not at home outside of California. 

The faith of the eighteenth century gave us 
such a series of missions as there never was else- 
where in the world— and we are to permit the 
only possible complete presentation of them to 
go out of the state forever. We have saved our 
Big Trees; but we have no Congress to help us 
save the mission pictures. Barnum offered to 
purchase Shakespeare’s home and compromised 
with an indignant British publicon Jumbo; we 
might save our paintings and present Illinois 
with one Big Tree. There will be several of us 
pretty soon that will be almost ashamed we are 
Native Sons. 

We may forgive the poverty of public opinion 
that permits these ancient castles of faith to 
be turned into wine cellars and stables; that 
approves of the whitewash man and his efforts 
to destroy the yellows, the tans, the reds, the 
browns, the blues and the straw colors that the 
old fathers loved; we may even forgive the 
monument toignorance that would make smooth, 
witha trowel, the rough texture of the monu- 
ment to art; but California will be past for- 
giveness if she permits these paintings to find a 
permanent setting among the corn-field prairies 
and rail fences of Illinois, instead of here in 
California among the great mountains, the 
magnificent forests, the sunlit valleys and the 
surf-stormed headlands, where the faith of 
Christianity first rang out through the bells of 
the missions, and Franciscan friars, inspired 
with good will toward men, builded the best 
they knew. Paul Shoup. 
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SUNSET’S CREED; ‘‘Publicity for the attractions and 
advantages of the Western Empire.”’ 








The benefits and injuries to 
A MORAL FORCE society and the individual 
resulting from the concen- 
tration of commercial affairs, in the form of cor- 
porations, have oftentimes been weighed and 
balanced and the good has invariably been found 
thegreater. The greatest good, however, which 
the spirit of the age called “organization” is 
ever to render society is probably now being 
evolved by the fierceness of competition. 
Organize has been the watchword — into 
partnerships, into corporations, into associations 
of corporations—trusts. This organization has 
had a larger meaning than the mere banding 
together of principals. It was not alone the or- 
ganization of executive heads, it was the organi- 
zation of generals, captains and lieutenants of 
industry, with battalions, regiments and com- 
panies of privates, resulting in a special training 
and discipline, fittingthem for the particular work 
in hand. The finest army ever in the field did not 
excel in effectiveness the organization of Ameri- 
can railway men in peaceful pursuits, although 
necessarily the discipline and method of control 
are as greatly at variance as the purposes for 
which they were organized. Now, as these 
great industrial armies are arrayed against 
each other and the battle waxes warmer, the de- 
mand is more powerful machinery, more effec- 
tive weapons—of course, more costly. The 
demand was no sooner made than it was sup- 
plied, and then arose the question in the minds 
of the commanding officers, are we to entrust 
these powerful weapons to the hands of incom- 
petent men? Are we to give this costly machin- 
ery, with its enormous power for weal or woe, 
to the hands of intemperate or mentally or 
physically defective humanity? There was 
but one answer. The mighty industrial en- 
ginery (not merely mechanical) of the nineteenth 
century must be in the hands of as perfect phy- 
sical types as the age produces. In this way 
only could the officers discharge their duty. 
What is the result? The manager of a St. 
Louis street railway says, ‘‘ cigarette smoking 
undermines the nerves. A man at the helm on 
one of our cars needs all the nerve Nature gives 
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him. A wrecked car, from lack of keen atten- 
tion, may, eat into our earnings and give a rival 
line supremacy — cigarette smokers cannot stay 
on this line.”’ 

Another manager of a prominent railway issues 
instructions to surgeons and superintendents 
raising the standard of physical requirements 
for employes, until finally it is the rule of all 
well conducted lines. The people are quick to 
see the necessity and recognize the fact that in 
order to obtain the coveted position, physical 
fitness must be evident, and that evil living of 
any nature must inevitably detract from such 
fitness. 

It is not a question of interference with indi- 
vidual liberty — not primarily a moral question— 
simply fitness. The individual was and is as 
free as the air. If he chooses to destroy that 
fitness, he is free to do so, but he cannot hope to 
attain a position today in the ranks of the 
industrial armies. 

Thus it is probable from the selfishness of com- 
mercial activity will grow a bright flower of mor- 
ality, and good to society flow from the stimulus 
to right living derived from the exacting stand- 
ards of the industrial organizations of today. 





This is the text of 
a brief article ina 
Northern Califor- 
nia paper urging 
fruit growers and shippers to give their product 
a distinguishing mark. SUNSET is in sym- 
pathy with the intent of the communication. 
Those who, by painstaking care or intelligent 
discrimination as to soils, location, etc., have 
produced fruit of superior quality are entitled to 
the fruit of their labors, and in the case of large 
and continuous shipments, from year to year, a 
distinguishing label will doubtless prove valu- 
able to the producer, and consequently to the 
state; but det there be no Northern California 
or Southern California in it. 

California, the second largest state in the 
Union and the sé in resources, is too grand a 
whole to admit of petty subdivision. The glory 
of any section is the glory of the state. 

It is urged that Nature has divided the state 
into two sections, and while there are many 
varieties of fruit common to both, there are other 
kinds produced in perfection only in one or the 
other. Though Nature has given the state a 
varied topography, none of the lines marked out 
prevent the fullest and freest intercourse. It is 
also true that the number of products derived 
from limited areas is large, but if Northern Cali- 
fornia fruit why not East California lumber or 
West California quicksilver, or Southeast Cali- 
fornia salt, and finally Smith’s back-yard toma- 
toes? No; label your fruit CALIFORNIA, 
Mr. Grower, and let your patriotism extend 
beyond your range of vision— ‘‘ Mayflower 
Brand”? or “‘Adams Bros. Select,” or some 
similar mark may prove useful commercially, 
but the words Northern California and South- 
ern California should be dropped for good. The 
political subdivisions in counties, towns and 
cities, should be sufficient for designating local- 
ities, and the fruit-grower who is really proud 
of his product can give it no more potent a 
mark than California, 


“LABEL YOUR FRUIT 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA” 
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The telescope instead of the microscope ap- 
pealed to me last month, but charity compels 
me to say little more than nothing about the 
snowstorms and blizzards east of the Rocky 
mountains. Let us to another story whereto 
hangs no icicle. Golf, tennis, yachting, straw 
hats and tan shoes in California—too common, 
too common; why, they areas common as Cali- 
fornia’s winter sunshine. 


While ‘‘ the tiger is a lashin’ of his tail’’ else- 
where, Uncle Sam is having troubles of his own 
and of other people, incidentto expansion. He 
is at present apparently in the position of the 
well-meaning gentleman who rushed to the aid of 
an aeronaut struggling with a balloon that had a 
strong desire to soar, whereupon the sky-captain 
let go of the rope, with much relief, and very 
shortly thereafter the well-meaning gentleman 
found himself abroad in the air. He was up 
too high to let go, but not high enough to miss 
the tree-tops, chimneys and steeples that were 
coming towards him. ‘Do you want any help?” 
shrieked the aeronaut, dancing up and down on 
terra firma. ‘‘No,” said the well-meaning gentle- 
man, with dignity, perceiving the impossibility 
of anybody helping him with the exception of 
himself; ‘* don’t you see I’m holding my own 
and yours, too?” That is your Uncle Susod sit 
is notin him to admit that he made any mistakes 
in our late experience with opposite corners of 
the earth, and the Puerto Rican puzzle will be 
solved satisfactorily by and by. In the mean- 
time the dear critics who are cawing from the 
corners of the rail fence, and who do not really 
take enough interest in politics to attend a ward 
caucus, should cease their unkind remarks about 
Uncle Sam’s adoption of misused neighbor 
children that he might charge them for their 
board and clothes. + The Surveyor. 





Commercial expansion has been the cry; of 
the declining hours of the nineteenth century. 
We have been, and are today, reaching out into 
the markets of the Orient for new fields to sell 
our manufactures, and are sendirg men into 
every part of the world to find more trade for 
the products of American handiwork. Yet 
within our midst is an empire capable of sustain- 
ing a vast population and furnishing a market 
comprising the best class of buyers in the world ; 
and all, practically, at the doors of our factories. 
Arid America stands ready to be annexed. She 
suggests no foreign complications nor embarrass- 
ments, no treaty, no army. She is of us, and if 
she is asked she will gladly come. 

Redlands Citrograph. 
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One-third of the United States is yet vacant, 
public land, rich in possibilities. Here lies a 
broad field for statesmanship in directing the 
utilization of untouched opportunities, and our 
success in handling these problems in our midst 
may naturally measure our ability to handle our 
external affairs. Redlands Citrograph. 
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A NEW PUBLICATION, “‘SONORA, MEXICO.” 


The progress being made by our sister repub- 
lic, Mexico, is frequently commented on and 
many papers have appeared in the magazines 
treating of the republic at large in a general 
way. Accurate and definite information con- 
cerning various localities in Mexico is not, how- 
ever, so frequently met with, and hence the 
new booklet by Allen T. Bird, just issued by 
the Sonora railway, regarding the resources, 
products and pleasuring possibilities of the 
state of Sonora, will be much sought after. 
It is handsomely printed with an illuminated 
cover and contains over forty fine half-tone en- 
gravings depicting various scenes in the cities 
of Guaymas, Hermosillo and Magdalena and 
the intervening country. Besides the large 
fund of information presented, the booklet has 
the quality of being readable and will interest 
anyone who desires to know about the customs 
and opportunities in Sonora. 

The booklet will be sent free to anyone” men- 
tioning SUNSET and sending United States 
two-cent stamp with address to J. A. Naugle, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, Sonora 
Railway, Guaymas, Mexico. 


“A SONG.” 


From giant forests, hewn, 
And golden fields of grain; 
From the furrowed hills and the belching mills 
With their fuel of hand and brain; 
From the mountain’s mine-dug depth 
To star paths made by men, 
Sounds one vast song that rolls along 
And circles the world again:— 


Work — let the anvils clang! 
Work — let us sew the seam! 

Let us bind the girth of the mighty earth 
With the music of our theme! 

Sing as the wheels spin round, 
Laugh at the red sparks’ flight, 

And life will flash from the sledge’s clash 
Till all the land is light! 


Over the deserts’ waste 
We measure the miles of chain 
Till the Steam King roars from both the shores 
And rends the hills in twain 
We search in the ocean's bed, 
And bridge where the torrent hurled, 
And we stretch a wire like a line of fire 
To signal through the world! 


You with your tinsel crowns 
And kingdoms of crumbling clay, 
You with gold in its yellow mold 
Rotting your lives away, 
Rest when the task is done, 
Sleep when the day goes by, 
And the sweat of the hand that plows the land 
Are gems that you cannot buy ! 


Work — let the anvils clang! 
Work— let us sew the seam! 

Let us bind the girth of the mighty earth 
With the glory of our theme! 

Sing as the wheels spin round, 
Laugh at the red sparks’ flight, 

And life will flash from the sledge’s clash 
Till all the land is light! 


From the wealth of the living age, 
From the garden grave of death, 
Comes one acclaim like a furnace flame 
Fanned to a white hot breath, 
Honor the Man who Toils, 
And the sound of the anvil’s ring; 
From a deathless sky a hand on high 
Has reached to make a King! 


Kate Masterson in *‘ New York Sun. 
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Customer — Have you felt slippers, young man ? ; 
New Clerk — Yes, ma’am; but I haven't for a long time, 
now. 


Maude — Did Jack kiss you when you accepted him ? 
Clara—Certainly I wouldn't consider any but sealed 
proposals. 


She — It tells here of a man in Chicago who hasn't spoken 
to his wife in fifteen years. ; 
* Perhaps he is waiting for a chance.’’— Life. 


Lady —Why don’t you go to work for a living? ; 
Tramp — Well, lady, I want to give everyt’ing else a fair 
trial first! — Puck. 


Jones—I say, Miss Brown, how is it that you are always 
out when I call ? ; 
She — Oh, just luck.— 77d-Bits, 


“Is your friend a literary man?”’ 
“‘No,”” answered Miss Cayenne. 

He’s too bald-headed to be a literary man 
lar. 


“‘He’s just a writer. 
"— Washington 


Mother —Willie, didn’t I say I'd whip ycu if you put an- 
other rubber button on the stove ? 

Willie— Yes’m; but ‘tain't me this time, ma. It's pa 
smokin’ one of them cigars you bought him for Christmas. 


—Oh, by the way, I’ve got a good 


Wabash (at the club) 
I'm sure I never told it to you 


story to tell you, old man. 
before. 
Dearborn — You are positive it’s a good one, are you? 
Wabash — Certainly. 
Dearborn (resignedly) — Go ahead, then. 
it to me. 


You never told 


Mrs McCarlem — Thot piano lamp ye sold me is no good, 
an’ Oi wants yez to take it back. 

Dealer— Eh? Why? 

Mrs. McCarlem — Divil a chune con we git out of it. 


Mr. Stubbs — Maria. what do you think of their sending 
Roberts to South Africa? 

Mrs. Stubbs— They did perfectly right, John. Any man 
that has three wives ought to be sent farther than that.— 
Chicago News. 


Sunday-school Teacher (in California)—Why did the 
wise men come from the East? ! 

Bright Scholar — Because they were wise men.— Phz/a- 
delphia Record. 


Mrs. Stubbs—John, I believe there is a robber in the 
cellar. 

Mr. Stubbs — Nonsense, Maria; 
there except the gas meter. 


there is nothing down 


In the far West an editor wrote feverishly. ‘‘ Liberty is 
dead !’’ were the burning words his pencil traced. Then he 
thought deeply. After a long while he added: ‘‘ New York 
and Washington papers please copy.” — Detroit Journal. 


ON THE ROAD—“‘And what does the local critic say of 
me?’ asked the Ghost. 

** Oh, he lets you down easy,”’ replied Hamlet. 
says that the Ghost wasn't true to life."’— Puck. 


“He merely 


A SERIOUS PROSPECT — Little Bobby began attending 
church regularly a few weeks ago, but it was not thought 
that the services had particularly impressed him. Last Sun- 
day, however, the sermon was on the origin of Eve. The 
next day an unusually active game of tag resulted in Bob- 
by’s running into the house and calling to his mamma: 
“Oh, mamma, I've an awful pain in my side. Say, mamma! 
You don’t suppose I’m going to have a wife, do you ? ?’ '—Life. 


“Speaking of Cuban uprisings and insurrections,”’ said 
Wallace, e shall never forget oue that occurred twenty 
years ago. 

“* Were you present? ”’ asked Ferry. 

“*Very much so. It happened about five minutes after I I 
had lighted one of my father’s big black Havana cigars.’ 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Forty varieties of wildflowers are now 
to be found in the San Gorgonio pass in which the town of 
Banning is located. 


Banning, Cal.: 


New Orleans, La.: Anew public market is to be erected 
at New Orleans. It will cover 7200 square feet of land and 
will probably be located within the square bounded by Or- 
leans, St. Ann, Broad and White streets. 


San Antonio, Tex.: A_sanitarium and bathing estab- 
lishment is to be built at Hot Sulphur Wells park. Three 
large pools are to be maintained separately and the bath- 
house will be luxuriously fitted in a manner to attract the 
best class of patrons. 


Newcastle, Cal.: A large canning establishment, involv- 
ing an investment of $100,000, is talked of for Newcastle. 


Auburn, Cal.: The new county hospital at Auburn is 
nearing completion and promises to be a most pleasing 
architectural feature of that thriving city as well as a com- 
plete and well-equipped home for invalids. 

The first carload of rails for the Auburn street railway is 
on the ground and it is understood that work will commence 
at once. 


Redlands, Cal.: One hundred and twenty new buildings 
were erected at Redlands during 1899, according to the 
Citrograph ot that city. The list is divided as follows: 
95 dwellings, 23 places of business and 2 churches. Two 
cost $23,000 and $20,000. There were 13 costing $5000 or 
over, and 31 others costing $2000 or over. The total cost 
was $308,450. 

San Antonio, Tex.: The Armour Packing Company of 
Kansas City is about to erect a new cold storage plant here 
at a cost of $15,000. The building will be 66x 128 feet and 
be located at the corner of West Commerce and Medina 
Streets. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Anew modern hotel is to be erected 
by the Fred Crocker estate at the corner of Van Ness avenue 
and Sutter street. It will be eleven stories. constructed of 
brick, iron, stone and steel and as thoroughly fireproof as 
the best architectural skill can make it. The cost is esti- 
mated at $1,500,000. 


Saltillo, Mex.: The Bank of Coahuila will erect a 
$100,000 building here this year. Plans have already been 
prepared by San Antonio architects and it is expected that 
construction will commence by May rst. 


Haywards, Cal.: A can factory is to be built here this 
spring to furnish cans for the extensive cannery plant which 
has been in operation several seasons. A number of cot- 
tages are to be built for employees, and the cannery work- 
rooms and fruit sheds enlarged to accommodate about 
750 girls. 


TWO BOXES. 


If 1 knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
No matter how large the key 

Or strong the bolt, I would i so hard 
’T would open, | know, for me; 

Then over the land and sea, broadcast, 
I’d scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If 1 knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns | meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school and street ; 

Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in 
And, turning the monster key, 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 


Exchange. 





MANY 


EXCURSIONS 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND ITS CON- 
NECTIONS OPERATE NUMEROUS PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS BETWEEN SUCH PRIN- 
CIPAL EASTERN CITIES AS BOSTON, WASHINGTON, 
ALBANY, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, AT- 
LANTA, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO, MEMPHIS, ST. 
LOUIS, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA, KANSAS 
MONE Oia erie seus, wie hit Stine pcp ayes statues! 4 Gi.) © 


CALIFORNIA 


THEY ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW ORDINARY 
SLEEPERS. IF THERE WAS NO FIRST-CLASS YOU 
WOULD SAY “FIRST-CLASS.” ANY AGENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY WILL BE 
PLEASED TO FURNISH FULL INFORMATION... . 





ben in doubt 








about your Summer Outing it is safe to 
consult an agent of the Southern Pacific 
Company. Their lines reach every resort in 
California, and carefully arranged folders 


have been printed as follows: 


“Resorts and Attractions Hlong the Coast 
Line,” giving a description of the health and 
pleasure resorts on the coast between San 


francisco and Los Angeles. 


“Shasta Resorts’”’ describes the scenic and 
outing attractions of the vast and wonderful 
Shasta Region, the grandest of pleasure 


grounds, 


“Summer Outings” is a 32-page folder de- 
voted to the camping retreats in the Shasta 


Region and Santa Cruz Mountains. 


“ Pacific Grove” gives a program of the 
religious and educational meetings, conven- 
tions, schools, ete., to be held there this 


summer, 


Other publications are “ Hotel del Monte’ 
and “ Castle Crags,” each brimful of infor- 


mation about the places named. 


A two-cent stamp for each publication 
desired, inclosed to the undersigned, will 


bring you one or all by return mail. 


PR. R. Judah, 
Assistant General Passenger Hgent 
Southern Pacific Company 
San francisco, Cal. 





Vacation 
Literature 


New and beautiful publications, handsomely illustrated, 
accurate and concise, have recently been published by 
the Southern Pacific Com, iny for free distribution. If 
you want to know all about 


Lake Tahoe 


and the Lakes of the High Sierras 
Geysers and 

Lake County 
Mineral Springs 


Hotel and Camping Resorts 
Apply to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company 


for descriptive folders or inclose two-cent stamp for 
each publication to 


R. A. DONALDSON 


Assistant General Passenger Agent 
San Francisco, Cal. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 


Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 

work enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 

a year. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 

average of intelligence, I should say, is 

higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to a + 

us spoke Chaun- 

The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 

added that Riverside is the exponent and 

example of the highest development in 

California— material, moral, social, intel- 

lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 

exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not Bg mer ocd ite 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. +. aii 

a e area within the 
Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 
the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems eee 
are among the very finest in arid Lrrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. ” 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the - a —— . invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are haif a dozen P 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
— a Tennis oa The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- . . 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


J. P. Baumgartner, secretary 


Riverside, California 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





Southern 
California 


- 65,000 
400,000 


Population in 1880 
Population in 1900 - 


For full information regarding the 
resources, products and prospects 
of the Land of Sunshine send 5 
cents in stamps to 


The Chamber of Commerce 


Los Angeles, California 
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PHOTO APPARATUS & SUPPLIES 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 







tl SN 
I a 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS~—FREE 
E. P. TURNER 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





YOSEMITE 
VALLEY 


SEASON OPENS APRIL FIRST 


Visit the valley early and enjoy the 
spring-tide bloom and the majesty 
of the marvellous waterfalls at 
their flood. Comfortable stages 
carry you through the grand forests 
of the Sierras to this wonderland 
and there are first-class hotels for 
your accommodation. Any agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company will 
make reservation and give you full 
particulars concerning the trip to the 


Yosemite and the companion marvel 


MARIPOSA 
BIG TREES 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 
Ee. O. MCCORMICK, i Traffic Manager 
>. B. MORSE, Assistant 


assenger Traffic Manager 


- - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
- - NEw YORK, Y 
- - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
- - - Houston, TEX. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


oa. General Passenger Agent - 


% 
. DON. ALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
H, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ie "HORSBURG 
H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
G. W. LUCE, General P. Agent 





- - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Gc MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - - PORTLAND, OR. 
ATLANTIC SYSTEM 


J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 
. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY “COMPANY 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager _- 
S. F. B. MORSE, Suasmmeer Traffic Manager - 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
- - - HOUSTON, TEX 
HoustTONn, TEx. 





HUNTERS OF BJC3 CZAME tn america 


Are most successful in the mountains of the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories: BEAR, ELK OR DEER and an abundance of 
small game are found in close proximity to the Shasta Route in 
Northern California and Oregon and along the Sunset Route in 
Arizona and New Mexico. Strike out and enjoy the pleasure of 


exploring new ground. Agents of 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


WILL HELP YOU TO NECESSARY PARTICULARS 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 





No. 12 No. 16 


Orecon Express OREGON Express 
NORTHBOUND coma visas a 


Ar. PORTLAND ....- 7.00 p.m. Tues. | 9.15 a.m. Web. 
| 


HOUR EXAMPLE | HOUR EXAMPLE 


Lv. SAN FRANCISCO | 7.004.m™. Mon. | 8.05 p.m. Mon. 
Lv. SACRAMENTO ..| 9.55 a.m. Mon. | 12.01 a.m. Tues. || 
Lv. ASHLAND....... 2.50am. Mon. | 5.10 p.m. Tues. 
Ar. ROSEBURG ..... 9.30 a.m. Tues. | 12.00 nicxt TUES. 


No. 11 | No. 15 
|CALIFORNIA Express |CALIFORNIA ExprEss| 
SOUTHBOUND | DAILY DAILY 


| HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE 
| a. —_ 


Lv. PORTLAND ..... 8.30 a.m. MON. 


7.00 p.m. MON. 
Lv. ROSEBURG ..... 5.50 p.m. MON. 4.30 am. Tues. 
Lv. ASHLAND....... 1.03 a.m. Tues. | 12.00 noon TuEs. 





Ar. SACRAMENTO ..| 5.10 p.m. Tues. | 4.250. WeD. 


Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 7.45 pm, Tues. | 8.15 a.m. Web. 




















ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 

No. 16. QREGON EXPRESS patty — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 

Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUBSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
g Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Dally — Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portland. 

No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS ‘Daily — Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
SUNSET ROUTE 





EASTBOUND 


No. 10 ATLANTIC Express 


Sunset LimiteD 


DAILY TWICE A WEEK 





» Fi 
Ar. LOS ANGELES 
Lv. LOS ANGELES 





SET TLL 7c) Ra aan AAU re OE vise NaCI 
MR MEWHORUEANS(.. occ cccccccccoic, hiachaes 


HOUR 


+30 Pm. 


SruMowWd 
SSONoSoG 
PRpr>rH>vr> 
Zzetrzczree 


EXAMPLE HOUR DAY DAY 

Mon. 5.00 p.m. Tues. Fri. 

Tues. 10.46 p.m Tues. Fri. 

Tues. 7.45 am Wep. SaT. 

Tues. 8.00 a.m Web. SaT. 

Wep. 7.40 em Wep. Sat. 

Wep. 10.15 pm Weo. Sat. 

Web. 9.25 am TuHur. Sun. 

THur. 3.20 a.m. Fri. Mon 
+35 am, Fri. 9.20 am. Fri. Mon. 
+25 pm. Fri. 7.20 p.m. Fri. Mon. 


Se S08 eo >1 000 + OP 














No. 9 PaciFic Express 


WESTBOUND 

HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR DAY DAY 

Lv. NEW ORLEANS 8.50 am Mon. 10.45 am Mon. Tuur. 

Lv. HOUSTON .........ccccccccecscccccces cvcees 11.15 pm Mon. 9.00 p.m Mon. Tur. 
Lv. SAN ANTONIO 9.00 am Tues 3.20 a.m Tues. Fri. 
AR. EL PASO........ccecerccscccccccccsccccceccs 8.40 am WEb. 10.05 p.m. Tues. Fri. 
NTs iat 4 wae Gus av ainre wimid'w ow aig 6 Fa biciwis- sleeve 7.00 p.m WEb. 5.20 a.m WED. Sat. 
Pe ai edit nasebsadees dckvaetcecscoues 9.35 pm Weo. 7.30 am Wep. Sart. 
Ar. LOS ANGELES 12.00 noon Tuur. 7.45 pm Web. Sat. 
Lv. LOS ANGELES 12.40 p.m THur. 8.00 p.m Weo. Sat. 
Wey MEEAMNEIED 01216 sik 9.0 6° cr) s 5 51014190 Se Win o.arvieieinve'a.4ieicie's 12.38 a.m. Fri. 5.05 am. THur. Sun. 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 8.45 am, Fri. 10.45 am THur. Sun. 


Sunset Limited 


DAILY TWICE A WEEK 








ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 10... NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles; also San 
Francisco to Fresno. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Texarkana. “ 


TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via E1 Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via 
El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati, via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San _ Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via El Paso and Flatonia. Personally conducted. 


SUNDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 


No. 26. SUNSET LIMITED—A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, San Francisco to New Orleans. Compos- 
ite Buffet Library Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation 
and Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Tuesday. Last 
trip for season 1899-1900, April 24th. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop (from Sacra- 
mento) to Los Angeles. Daily. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED-—Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Mendota. Daily. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 
to San Francisco. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Tuesday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted, 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City; -Fri- 
day from El Paso). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C.,to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Friday from St. Louis; Sunday from 
El Paso). 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to San Fran- 
cisco, via Flatonia and El Paso (Saturday from 


Kansas City; Sunday from Fiatonia). Personally 
conducted. . F 
No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED—A Solid Vestibuled 


Train, New Orleans to San Francisco, Composite 
Buffet Library Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and 
Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and Dining Car through without change. 
Leaves New Orleans Monday. Last trip for sea- 
son 1899-1900, April 19th 

No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Daily. : ; 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED -— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Mendota to San Francisco. Daily. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OGDEN ROUTE. 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 














No. 2 OVERLAND LimiTED | No. 4 ATL¢NnTIc Express | No. 6 ATLANTIC ExPRESS 
EASTWARD DAILY DAILY DAILY 
HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO ........ 8.30 am. MON. 9.00 am. Mon. | 6.30 pm, MON. 
Lv. SACRAMENTO ...... 11.25 am. Mon 12.50 p.m. Mon. 10.30 p.m. Mon. 
Lv. TRUCKEE ........... 4.50 p.m. Mon. 8.10 p.m. Mon. 6.30 a.m. Tues. 
Lv. TERRACE............ 8.05 am. Tues. 1.30 p.m. Tues. 1.26 am. Weo. 
EX > Beer res 1.15 pm. Tues. 8.00 p.m. Tues. 8.20 am. Web. 
Lv. CHEYENNE ............ Sb se eeencetveveseve 5.30 a.m. Web. 2.20 p.m. Web. 1.30 a.m. THur. 
Lv. KEARNEY.............. popadsalihwe os --+»| 2,08 p.m. Web. 1.26 a.m. Tuur. 11.00 a.m. THur. 
eee ee eee Spuheewha Sesh no 7.30 pm, Web. 6.40 am. Tur. 4.55 pm. Tur. 
IED wee ois pis 5edn's vite wba ea on eo Kee db eae 9.30 a.m. THur. 8.15 p.m. THur. 7.45 am. Fri. 
No. 1 OVERLAND LiMiTED | No. 3 PaciFic Express |No. 1-5 Paciric Express 
WESTWARD DAILY 4 r sic ee hee ea im 
HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE ‘| HOUR EXAMPLE 
OV. OPGIGAIDD 25a cccn sc dewece -seccecesesevens 6.30 p.m. Mon. 10.30 p.m. Mon. 6.30 p.m. Mon. 
Lv, SOUMABAA 0035 cc ccnccvcscecensccssscscccsices 8.50 am. Tues. 4.25 p.m. Tues. | 9.00 am. Tues. 
Lv. CEARIMEY «2.22. c eee ccccsecccancccscceee- eee 1.30 p.m. Tues. | 10.05 em. Tues. 2.42 p.m. Tues. 
Lv. CHEYENNE ...............:.s eee seen eeeuee 9.20 p.m, Tues. | 7.55 am Weo. 10.40 pw. Tues. 
Sais ons bales obs vete ud skwk's's seadwe av oe 12.30 p.m. Web. | 1.40 am. THur. | 10.15 am. Web. 
LW, THs osc scm accenrsonncesececsusvsicnsns 4.35 p.m. Web. 6.15 am. THur. | 2.25 p.m. Web. 
SiN 50S circa git Oc gb naap as ewes vo 8.55 am. Tur. | 12.05 am. Fri. | 7.80 am. THUR. 
“ho eects ee on de SO ee 2.10 p.m, THurR. | 5.40 am. Fri. | 12.50 p.m.  THuR. 
ES Te COD 6 es esnnicesnceseevasssecde 5.15 pw. THUR. 9.45 am. Fri. | 4.15 pm. THur. 
| 











ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 
No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Vesti- 
buled Train, Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily— Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY, Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Ange- 
4 oa Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas 


. WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 
No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS— Buffet Drawing 
oom Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
a Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 
en, 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Minneapolis via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago connect with 
similar cars running through to Boston 


WEST BOUND. 

No. I.. OVERLAND LIMITED-— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. 2. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily. — Buffet Drawing 

Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Minne- 
apolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Ogden. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Chitago to San 
Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, via Kansas Cityand Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 





THE BAR R IER Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. An 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 


—— 


Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
REMOVED why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
eeececeee § the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 
Address: MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 
W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wishon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porterville, Cal. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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TO AND FROM 


California in Regal Splendor 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Ww) 


ANS 


“0°s pictor™” 






THE 


“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR VIA THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Only Direct Route Across the Continent. Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 
with Barber Shop and Pleasant Reading Rooms. Broad Vestibuled Throughout. 
Double Drawing Room Pullman Sleeping Cars. Dining Cars, Meals a la Carte. 
Equipped with Pintsch Light and Steam Heat. No Change of Cars. For tickets, 
reservations or advertising matter cal! on your nearest Agent or address.......... 
E. L. Lomax, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, Nebraska................ 

















WESTBOUND 
Lv. CHICAGO 6.30 pm SUN Mon TUE Wed THU Fri Sart 
Lv. Councit Biurrs -- 7.45 am Mon TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SUN 
Lv. OMAHA. 8.20 am Mon Tue Weo THu Fri Sat SuN 
Lv. CHEYENNE - 8.50 Pm Mon TUE Webd THu FRI Sat SUN 
AR. OGDEN . 1.00 pm Tue Weo Tru Fri Sat SUN MON 
AR. SALT LAKE CiTy 3.00 pm TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SUN MON 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 5.15 pm Wed THU FRi Sat SUN MON TUE 
Ar. Los ANGELES 7.45 am THU Fri Sat SUN MON TUE WED 

EASTBOUND 
Lv. Los ANGELES - 8.00 pm SUN Mon TUE Weo THu Fri Sat 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 8.30 am Mon TUE WED THU Fri Sat SuN 
AR. SACRAMENTO - 11.25 am Mon TUE WeDo THu FRI Sat SuN 
Lv. SALT LAKE City 11.45 am Tue WED THu FRI Sat SUN MON 
Lv. OGDEN 1.15 pm Tue Weo THU Fri Sat SUN MON 
Ar. CHEYENNE 5.25 am Weo THu Fri Sat SuN MON TUE 
AR.OMAHA .- 7.20 pm WED THu Fri Sat SuN MON TUE 
Ar. COUNCIL BLUFFS - 7.55 pm Weod THU Fri Sat SUN MON TUE 
AR. CHICAGO 9.30 am THU Fri Sat SUN MON TUE WED 

















PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 




















THE RAILWAY 
THAT MADE EXPANSION POSSIBLE 


IS THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY 




















SUNSET ROUTE 


LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE, OF EASIEST GRADES 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN AND ALSO THE LINE OF 
FLOWERS AND SONGBIRDS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


OGDEN ROUTE 


PIONEER OF TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES. BY IT 
ALONE THE PACIFIC COAST WAS FIRST BOUND TO 
THE GREAT AMERICAN UNION 


SHASTA ROUTE 


PANORAMIC OVERLAND ROUTE JOINING CALIFORNIA 
WITH THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST, NORTH DAKOTA 
MONTANA AND MINNESOTA 


























SIX DAILY OVERLAND TRAINS 








AFFORD THE MOST SATISFACTORY SERVICE BETWEEN 
THE PACIFIC COAST AND GREAT BUSINESS CENTERS 
OF AMERICA, AND WITH ALLIED STEAMSHIP LINES 


LINK ALL AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 











FROM PORTO RICO TO THE PHILIPPINES 


AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 











PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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